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A Medal For Freddie 


Rickenbacker, Adamson, and Joseph 
Cupertino in a raft for three weeks 


By Rosatinp RussELL 


Condensed from Guide posts* 








ANKY, graying Hans Christian 

Adamson was visiting us in 
Hollywood when we noticed the 
first strange turn in our old battle. 
We were at dinner back in 1942. It 
was a long table. I sat at the head 
of it; Hans Adamson was at my 
right; and my husband, Freddie 
Brisson, sat at my left. Suddenly 
Hans reached into his pocket and 
fished among his coins. 

Now, Hans and my _ husband 
were close friends in spite of 20 
years difference in their ages. Both 
men were air force officers. Hans 
Adamson was one of the best-read 
men I have ever known, which is 
why Freddie afid I took so serious- 
ly his views on religion. 

Hans was also an agnostic. He 
was not antireligious; he was in- 
terested in religion, but there were 
things he could not accept with his 
rational mind. Back at his home, 
on the East coast, he used to attend 
church occasionally with his wife, 
Helen, who was an Episcopalian. 
But we had the feeling that he 
went more out of respect for her 
than for her beliefs. 


Hans often said that he envied 
people who could believe without 
understanding. “But that’s as far as 
I can go,” he would tell us during 
our long talks about religion. “I 
try to understand your churches 
and your little medals and things. 
But I cannot. So I cannot believe.” 

That’s why it struck us as so pe- 
culiar when Hans fished among his 
change that night and brought out 
a medal. 

“Freddie,” Hans said — and it 
seemed that he pitched his voice 
a note higher than usual — “Fred- 
die, I stopped at the PX and got 
you one of those new flying medals. 
St. Joseph of Cupertino. I think he 
flew or something. You’re going to 
do a lot of flying, and I want you 
to have this.” 

With that, the second strange 
turn occurred. My hand shot out. 
I grabbed Hans’ sleeve. “No. Keep 
that yourself.” 

“Why?” Hans asked. “I don’t 
want any medals. I got it for Fred- 
die. He’s a Catholic, and he be- 
lieves in these things.” 


I realized that I had spoken 


*Carnegie Bldg., 345 E. 46th St., New York City 17. October, 1954. Copyright 1954 by Gutdeposts 
Associates, Inc., and reprinted with permission, 
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sharply, and I tried to soften it 
down. “What I mean is, you keep 
it for now, Hans. You just keep it 
for now.” 

We all looked at each other fur- 
tively, and I tried to change the 
subject. The dinner party was 
ruined. But I had a premonition 
that actually I had done the right 
thing. Hans was trying to tell us 
something with that medal. 

Three months later, Hans phoned 
my husband that he was going on 
a secret mission across the Pacific, 
and that he would be coming out 
to California for a visit. 

We spent the day together in 
Beverly Hills. Hans kept saying 
that he felt nervous. He had never 
talked that way before. There is 
no cowardice in Hans Adamson, 
yet he kept saying that the trip 
had a certain fatality about it. 

We paid little attention to his 
remarks at the time. But at six the 
next morning, the phone rang. 

It was Hans. “Will you do some- 
thing for me? Will you call Helen, 
and say good-by again?” 

I was puzzled why Hans didn’t 
call his wife himself. At first, I 
thought he was afraid of alarming 
her by calling so early. But I an- 
swered, “Of course I will.” 

Then, once more, Hans said 
something about the trip. And I at 
last saw that he had really called to 
seek help. I sat bolt upright in bed. 

“Hans, do you have that medal 
that you tried to give Freddie some 


° So 
time ago! 
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Hans was silent for a moment, 
as if he didn’t want to answer. 
“Yes,” he finally admitted. 

“Well. Now, mind you, I don’t 
think anything is going to happen. 
But if it does, if something should 
go wrong, you take that medal out 
and put it in your hand and hold 
on to it.” 

There was a prolonged silence. I 
thought I had offended Hans. 
When he did answer it was with 
the single word: “Yes.” 

After he hung up, I couldn’t get 
back to sleep. 

“What’s the matter?” Freddie 
asked. 

I told him that I felt something 
was going to happen. I wished I 
had explained more to Hans about 
the Catholic use of medals; how 
we don’t claim special powers for 
the medal itself; how the medal 
helps us focus our prayers, reminds 
us of our need for prayer. But | 
had missed my chance. 

We were about 4g get up when 
Freddie mentioned, “Oh, by the 
way, Roz. Hans has a rather fa- 
mous companion for his trip across 
the Pacific.” 

“Test” 

“Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker.” 

It was perhaps the most famous 
airplane crash in history. Ricken- 
backer, Hans, and six others, on a 
secret mission, went down in the 
Pacific. 

You know the story. Twenty-one 
days were to pass before their rub- 
ber rafts were finally spotted. 
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Twenty-one days of torture for us 
too, waiting. 

From Wednesday, Oct. 21, 1942, 
through Saturday, we were more 
or less hopeful. We learned what 
had happened. The plane had 
missed its island destination in the 
night, probably through faulty in- 
struments. 

By the fourth day, most of my 
own personal hope had dwindled. 
By the end of the first week, I had 
given up all hope. The chances of 
surviving the crash for more than 
a few moments seemed slim to me. 
A week spent on a flimsy life raft 
under a tropical sun, with no pro- 
tection, would surely kill any sur- 
vivors. 

But my husband thought Hans 
was still alive. Freddie had that 
simple kind of trust I have seen 
so often, especially in men. 

“You must understand,” I said, 
“that Hans is not a young man.” 

But even as I was saying this, 
Freddie whispered, “He’s alive. I 
know he is alive. He’s getting 
strength from somewhere.” 

I thought of the medal, and found 
myself believing. 

The second week passed, and the 
third began. The search party was 
cut down in size. We knew that 
only a few routine patrol planes 
were continuing the endless task of 
searching for the tiny rubber rafts 
on the ocean. Eighteen days passed. 
Nineteen, twenty. 

And then, suddenly, it was all 
over. On the 21st day, the rafts 
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were spotted. The headlines shout- 
ed, but we felt strangely quiet. As 
if we were being drained of the 
last of some sort of strength. 

On the 22nd day, the rescues 
were made. We learned that Hans 
was still alive, although from the 
very first reports he was on the 
critical list. The men were kept 
in overseas hospitals for five weeks 
before they could be moved. 

Then, just before Christmas, I 
got a call at the studio. It was 
from my husband at the Air base. 
The hospital plane was coming into 
San Francisco. Hans had sent a 
message that he wanted me to be 
there, that he wanted to tell me 
something. 

We saw Rickenbacker first. He 
stepped off the plane, perhaps the 
thinnest man I have ever seen. His 
shirt still stuck out inches, literally, 
from his neck. His 80-year-old 
mother was there to greet him. He 
walked towards her, and she 
towards him for a few paces. Then 
they stopped. You could sense the 
emotion pulsing between them. I 
had to turn away, as from some- 
thing too sacred to watch. 

I was told to get on the plane. 
Freddie and I climbed in. I had 
never seen anything like it: so war- 
like and barren. Hans was in bed. 
He looked even worse than Captain 
Rickenbacker. 

I was so upset upon seeing him 
and remembering the old Hans, 
that I tried to keep the conversa- 
tion on trivial things: welcome 
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home, how good it was to see him 
alive. I couldn’t say how well he 
looked, because he looked anything 
but well. 

Freddie said to Hans, “I don’t 
remember hearing about your 
hand.” The hand was bandaged. 

“It’s hurt a bit,” Hans answered. 
With that, he slowly removed the 
bandage. There, cupped in _ his 
hand, was the medal. 

From holding it in the same 
position for weeks, his hand mus- 
cles had frozen so that he could not 


straighten his fingers. The medal 
had worked its way into his flesh. 
Hans looked up at me. With his 
good hand, he reached over and 
pried the medal loose. I kept want- 
ing him to say that one thing. 

He spoke. “I didn’t even let them 
take it away in the hospital.” 

The plane was silent while Hans 
finished prying the medal loose. 
Then, softly, he spoke again. “It’s 
all right, Roz. I understand at 
last. Can I give Freddie the medal 
now?” 


House of Cards 


Ix A LoupsPEAKER propaganda war against Nationalist-held islands in the 
Formosa straits, the Chinese Reds stress that the Nationalists are controlled 
by the U.S. 

They were harping on this one day, when a Nationalist soldier went “on 


mike” from his island. 

“Yes, we have Americans here, but they are our friends,” he said. “What 
about the Russians? I am a free man and can say anything I like. Listen 
to this: Americans are dirty dogs! Now let’s hear you say the Russians are 
dirty dogs.” He grinned and stopped. 

The communists not only didn’t answer. They stopped their broadcasts 
for three days, presumably to get the party line on how to proceed. 

Milwaukee Journal. 


Tree Russian chicken-farm managers were summoned before an inspector 
from Moscow, concerned with the Soviet’s current food shortage. 

The inspector asked the first manager what he fed his chickens. 

Smiling happily, the manager replied, “Corn, sir.” 

“Corn!” roared the inspector. “Off to Siberia with you! Corn is used to 
feed people.” 

As the unhappy farmer was dragged away, the government inspector asked 
the same question of the second manager. Trying to avoid the trap, he an- 
swered, “We feed our chickens cornhusks, sir.” 

He, too, was arrested. Cornhusks, it seems, are used to make cloth. 

“And you?” the inspector asked the third man. 

“Me? I just give the chickens the money and tell them to go buy their 
own food.” Wall Street Journal (24 Aug. 54). 
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T | HANKsGIVING is the only fes- 


tival in our time to blend 
_"__}religious and national tra- 
itions. 


Its history is intertwined with 
American history. It began on 
Plymouth Rock, made its greatest 
stride in the winter of Valley 
Forge, and became the law of the 
land in the winter of Pearl Harbor. 
Two milestones mark its course: 
the first national observance, pro- 
claimed by Washington after the 
Union was born, and the first an- 
nual observance, proclaimed by 
Lincoln when the Union seemed 
about to perish. And between the 
two great men linked with Amer- 
ica’s holiday stands a woman. 

The woman who made the day 
what it is, was born Sarah Josepha 
Buell in the wilderness of New 
Hampshire. She was a year old in 
the fall of 1789, when President 
Washington issued the first proc- 
lamation of its kind: “Whereas 
both Houses of Congress have re- 
quested me to recommend to the 
people of the United States a day 
of Public Thanksgiving and Pray- 





O/hanksgiving 


It is our holiday because a 
woman was persistent 


By Herrua Pavtt 


er, I do recommend and assign 
Thursday, the 26th day of No- 
vember next.” 

A little girl when Washington 
set his next and last Thanksgiving 
day in 1795, Sarah grew up to 
womanhood before James Madison, 
after the War of 1812, appointed 
another. By then she was married, 
and her name, which she would 
make famous, was Sarah Hale. 
Her life really began at 40. 

In those days, that was unheard 
of. At 34, she was a_ penniless 
widow with five children, vainly 
striving to support them as a milli- 
ner. She tried writing, turned out 
some poems, and then a novel en- 
titled Northwood, or Life North 
and South. This was the first 
American novel to deal with slav- 
ery, as a problem to be solved by 
conciliation; and to show the 
spirit of conciliation at work, Mrs. 
Hale devoted whole chapters to the 
traditional autumin feast of New 
England. 

“Is Thanksgiving day universal- 
ly observed in America?” asked 
one of her British characters. 
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“Not yet,” replied her New 
Hampshire patriarch, “but I trust 
it will become so. We have too few 
holidays. Thanksgiving, like the 
4th of July, should be considered 
a national festival and observed by 
all our people. When it shall be 
observed on the same day through- 
out all the states and territories, it 
will be a grand spectacle of moral 
power and human happiness, such 
as the world has never yet wit- 
nessed.” 

Northwood was a best seller. 
The author and her family were 
saved. Sarah Josepha Hale became 
editor of a women’s magazine in 
Boston, and some years later of Mr. 
Louis Godey’s Lady’s Book, the 
Philadelphia periodical that left its 
imprint on an American era. The 


Lady's Book acquired 150,000 sub- 
scribers and nationwide influence 
under its “lady editor,” who cham- 
pioned progress in all fields, from 
cooking stoves to colleges for wom- 


en. Besides, she stood for the 
Union, for sectional harmony, 
and for a national observance of 
Thanksgiving. 

To Mrs. Hale the day was a 
means to an end. She knew its 
past: it thrived whenever Amer- 
icans pulled together, and it suf- 
fered from all things tending to 
pull them apart. It was a New 
England custom in colonial times, 
but lost its provincial character in 
the Revolution, when men under- 
stood Dr. Franklin’s warning that 
they had to hang together or they 
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would certainly hang separately. 

From 1777 until 1783 the Con- 
tinental Congress annually resolv- 
ed upon a day of solemn thanks- 
giving, without a dissenting voice. 
Once the war was over, however, 
the first national Congress debated 
at length whether Washington 
should set a day to acknowledge 
“the many and signal favors of 
Almighty God, especially the 
peaceable and rational manner in 
which we have been enabled to 
establish Constitutions of Govern- 
ment for our safety and happiness, 
and particularly the national one 
now lately instituted.” There were 
some strenuous objectors to mak- 
ing people give thanks for a Con- 
stitution they might not find satis- 
factory. 

In New York, a proclamation by 
Governor Jay in 1795 fell flat, and 
the next one, issued by Governor 
Clinton in 1817, was not much 
more successful. On eastern Long 
Island, for instance, folks were ac- 
customed to feasting each fall on 
the Thursday after their cattle re- 
turned from pasture at Montauk 
Point, and they refused to change 
on Mr. Clinton’s say-so. It took the 
stubborn Clinton several years to 
get one annual Thanksgiving day 
accepted throughout the Empire 
state. 

“There is a deep moral influence 
in these periodical seasons of re- 
joicing in which whole communi- 
ties participate,” Sarah Hale wrote 
in 1835. 
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By then the day had spread far 
beyond its native region. It was 
observed regularly in the middle 
seaboard states and occasionally in 
the deep South; it had moved west- 
ward through the Ohio valley and 
along the Great Lakes with the 
wagon trains of pioneering New 
Englanders. Everywhere it proved 
Mrs. Hale’s contention that com- 
mon holidays “bring out and to- 
gether, as it were, the best sym- 
pathies in our natures.” 

In 1846, the lady editor launched 
her first full-fledged campaign, a 
Thanksgiving crusade that con- 
tinued for 17 years. Time and 
again she explained to her hun- 
dreds of thousands of women 
readers North and South that the 
holiday would be a bond, a re- 
minder of common blessings. Year 
after year she quoted from Wash- 
ington’s proclamation: “That we 
may then all unite in rendering 
unto Him our sincere and humble 
thanks for His kind care and pro- 
tection of the people of this coun- 
try, for the civil and religious lib- 
erty with which we are blessed, 
and in general for all the great and 
various favors which He has been 
pleased to confer upon us.” In issue 
after issue of the Lady’s Book, Mrs. 
Hale drew glowing pictures of 
“23 millions of people sitting down, 
as it were, together, to a feast of 
joy and thankfulness.” 

She started writing personal let- 
ters, thousands of them, to support 
her articles and editorials. “We 
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have received letters approving 
this Union festival from the gov- 
ernors of nearly every state and 
territory,” she would announce in 
June or July of each year, and set 
out to bring the rest into line by 
November. She wrote to Presidents 
Fillmore, Pierce, and Buchanan; 
each of them replied politely but 
not one saw fit to act. She wrote 
to congressmen, state and _terri- 
torial governors, cabinet members, 
other persons of influence from 
coast to coast. “Last year,” she 
was able to boast in 1852, “29 states 
and all territories united in the 
festival, This year we trust that 
Virginia and Vermont will come 
into this arrangement.” 

Virginia was of special concern 
to Sarah’s dream of sectional re- 
conciliation. In the Old Dominion, 
opposition to Thanksgiving went 
back to Thomas Jefferson’s day, but 
it was weakening. One governor 
turned down requests to proclaim 
the day; another asked the legisla- 
ture for advice and took its No 
for an answer; a third simply is- 
sued a proclamation without ask- 
ing, and hospitable Virginians 
cheered. In 1858, the day was cele- 
brated in eight Southern. states. 

The November, 1859, issue of 
Lady's Book carried an editorial: 
Our Thanksgiving Union, It re- 
minded the reader that it was 70 
years since 13 states had joined to 
form a nation, that the flag now 
numbered “32 stars on its crown 
of blue, with some half dozen or 
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more additional stars shining out 
of the depths of our wilderness 
continent—God save the United 
States!” prayed Mrs. Hale. “If 
every state would join in Union 
Thanksgiving on the 24th of this 
month, would it not be a renewed 
pledge of love and loyalty to the 
Constitution which guarantees 
peace, prosperity, progress and 
perpetuity to our great Republic?” 

Within a year and a half her 
hopes lay buried. 

Sarah Hale was past 70; her 
world was the Union; the Civil 
war broke her heart. She could 
only be silent, on the issues, the 
hostilities, even on the efforts to 
relieve the suffering. Only once, 
in November, 1861, she cried out 
for a Thanksgiving of peace, im- 


ploring her countrymen to “lay 
aside our enmities and strifes on 
this one day.” 
Only the cannon answered. 
After Gettysburg, Abraham Lin- 
coln proclaimed a day on which 


the people might “render the 
homage due to the Divine Maj- 
esty, and invoke the influences of 
His Holy Spirit to subdue the 
anger, and finally to lead the whole 
nation back to the perfect enjoy- 
ment of union and fraternal peace.” 

The nation was split, torn and 
bleeding. There was but a glim- 
mer of hope that the nation might 
ever be whole again when Lincoln 
composed his prayer. But to the 
President who had grown up with 
the Bible in the wilderness, the an- 
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cient Biblical approach of praise 
and thanks to God came as nat- 
urally in desperate times as it had 
come to the Pilgrims. 

The day, Aug. 6, 1863, was a 
special occasion to mark a special 
deliverance, not the annual na- 
tional holiday which Sarah Hale 
had been seeking for 17 years. 
Now, more than ever, she had to 
appeal for it, to recall the unifying 
power of a true Thanksgiving. She 
ran her Thanksgiving editorial 
early this time, in the September 
issue, and she no longer urged the 
several states to concur. She had 
a new idea. The Union itself must 
realize its festival: “Would it not 
be better that the proclamation 
should in the first instance ema- 
nate from the President of the Re- 
public?” 

She wrote another batch of let- 
ters to important people, with her 
own hand, as if it were a duty. 
This time an answer came from 
the secretary of state: “I have re- 
ceived your interesting letter, and 
have commended the same to the 
consideration of the President.” 

Sarah laid the letter aside. The 
President’s mind would be on other 
matters. It was only a week since 
16,000 young men in blue and 
18,000 in gray had been killed, 
maimed or missing at Chicka- 
mauga. Two years had gone by 
since Sarah’s appeal for a Thanks- 
giving truce, four years since her 
plea in behalf of “Our Thanks- 
giving Union.” She had failed. She 
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and millions of other Americans of 
good will had failed to control 
the conflicting passions. Mr. Se- 
ward’s note reminded her of the 
replies she had from three former 
Presidents. This time the polite 
rebuff came from a lower rung of 
the ladder but no less promptly, 
dated Sept. 29. 

But four days later the President 
proclaimed the first national 
Thanksgiving day in half a cen- 
tury, the first in a line that has 
since been unbroken. 

Lincoln had Washington’s 74- 
year-old proclamation before him 
when he issued his. He not only 
designated the same last Thurs- 
day in November; he signed the 
document on the same Oct. 3. The 
actual drafting of the text, with a 
list of things to be thankful for, 
has been attributed to Secretary 
Seward. It hardly matters. The 
decision was Lincoln’s, and the 
concluding words to his fellow 
citizens were spirit of his spirit: 
“And I recommend to them that 
they do also commend to His ten- 
der care all those who have become 
widows, orphans, mourners or suf- 
ferers in the lamentable civil strife 
in which we are unavoidably en- 
gaged, and fervently implore the 
interposition of the Almighty 
Hand to heal the wounds of the 
nation to the full enjoyment of 
peace, harmony, tranquility, and 
union.” 

Sarah Josepha Hale had won 
her victory, at 75 years of age. Yet 
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it was no cause for rejoicing, while 
the greater struggle raged on; the 
Lady’s Book noted the fact and 
that was all. In the following year, 
other magazines and newspapers 
sensed the emergence of an Amer- 
ican institution. “It is a fortunate 
circumstance that our annual 
thank-offering festival has become 
a national affair in which the 
whole people participate upon a 
common day,” said —Harper’s 
Weekly while Sherman was march- 
ing through Georgia. “We forget 
that we are states and come to 
offer tribute to God in our capac- 
ity as a nation.” The nation, peo- 
ple felt by then, would survive. 

It was not until 1865, however, 
that Sarah Hale, like one awaken- 
ed from a nightmare, gave credit 
where it was due. “President 
Lincoln recognized the truth of 
these ideas as soon as they were 
presented to him,” she wrote. “His 
reply to our appeal was a procla- 
mation.” 

President Lincoln was no longer 
living. The tribute in the Lady's 
Book was a hint to his successor, 
too discreet a hint, or perhaps the 
cares of office would not let Presi- 
dent Johnson keep up with his 
family magazines. When week af- 
ter week passed without a Thanks- 
giving proclamation, the young 
tradition seemed suddenly imperil- 
ed by sheer forgetfulness. But the 
lady editor found unexpected allies 
in the nation’s capital. A commit- 
tee of Washington ministers went 
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to the White House and saved the 
President from a sin of omission, 
although it had then become so 
late that the date had to be set in 
December. 

In 1866, “in conformity with a 
recent custom that may now be 
regarded as established on national 
consent,” Andrew Johnson return- 
ed the festival to the last Thurs- 
day in November. And there (ex- 
cept for one third Thursday under 
Grant) it remained until 1939, 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt again 
advanced it a week, at the urging 
of merchants interested in a long- 
er Christmas-shopping season. The 
move caused an uproar. Fathers 
fretted about broken precedents, 
mothers about the turkey, sons 
about the Army-Navy game. No- 
body knew any reason for the old 
date; even the congressman who 
sponsored a resolution to safeguard 
it for all time declared that there 
was “nothing sacred about the last 
Thursday in November.” 

It was simply taken for granted 
and defended with nostalgic zeal. 
And the calendar squabble ac- 
complished what Sarah Hale had 
campaigned for in vain until her 
90th year: the legalization of the 
annual national Thanksgiving holi- 
day of the U.S. The resolution 
came to the Senate floor on Dec. 
9, 1941, two days after Pearl Har- 
bor. No time was wasted on de- 
bate; the date had been fixed in 
the Judiciary committee: hence- 
forth it was to be the 4th Thurs- 


day in November, neither the 3rd 
nor always the last. (“Are we 
compromising between the Execu- 
tive and history?” asked Senator 
Taft of Ohio.) 

The unifying power of Thanks- 
giving has far surpassed Sarah 
Hale’s dream of “23 millions of 
people sitting down together to a 
feast of joy.” 

It was the Church which took 
up the message that first rang out 
in the crude blockhouses near 
Plymouth Rock and carried it into 
the vast field of America’s Good- 
Neighbor policy. 

“Thanksgiving day, 1909, will 
be remembered in future as the 
first Pan-American feast day,” said 
an account of that day’s holy Mass 
in St. Patrick’s church of Washing- 
ton, D.C. The rector, Father W. 
T. Russell, conceived the idea and 
conducted the service which was 
attended by the whole Latin- 
American diplomatic corps; 90% 
of all the people in the Western 
Hemisphere were represented be- 
fore the altar, as the secretary of 
state told Cardinal Gibbons. 

The Brazilian ambassador con- 
gratulated Father Russell on his 
inspiration. “It is at the Holy Sac- 
rifice,” the rector replied, “that all 
nations, all languages, all condi- 
tions meet on an equal footing of 
brotherhood. For this union it was 
meet that we should thank God, 
and I felt no day could be more fit- 
ting than our national Thanksgiv- 
ing day.” 








Announcing 


Something New in 


Book Clubs 


By Jim BisHop 
Editor, Catholic Digest Book Club 


HE CatHo.Lic Dicest, with 

this issue, brings a new 

service to you. It’s a book 
club. Not just one more book club, 
and not just one more Catholic 
book club, either. Rather, we are 
presenting a new approach to an 
old problem: how to keep intelli- 
gent Catholics well informed. We 
think that we have some of the 
answers to that problem. We should. 
It took the editors 18 years of edit- 
ing your favorite magazine to learn 
them. 

Which leads to a point within a 
point. The thing that attracts up- 
wards of 2 million people to read 
this magazine every month is a 
nebulous item which some call 
format and others call character. 
The Carnoric Dicest has a broad 
editorial concept. It is Catholic but 
not preachy; it is wise but not pe- 
dantic; it is humorous but not 
mocking; it has drama, story value, 
family relations, good taste, science, 
medicine, modernity, and punch. 
Above all, it is entertaining. 

That’s the character of the brand 


new Catholic Digest Book Club. 


The books which will be mailed to 





you from time to time will be as 
readable, as interesting, and as up- 
to-date as the stories you have been 
reading in the magazine. They will 
not be cut-down, digest books 
either. We will use only full-length, 
nonedited volumes. Every word 
and every comma will be left in, 
even though we may not always 
agree with every last word and 
comma in a good book. 

Now and then we will publish 
a religious book, but only when it 
is an extraordinarily good book 
which meets the competition of 
other current literature. The editors 
received the greatest cooperation 
from all the book publishers around 
the nation and, when the staff had 
finished culling through lists of 
hundreds of new volumes, they 
came up with initial selections of 
a book about a nun, one about a 
woman alcoholic, and a third about 
a man who can make you laugh 
at communists. 

Diverse? Indeed. And different. 

In addition to this, the Catholic 
Digest Book Club will save money 
for you. Many of the books selected 
each month will range up to $3.95 
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and $4.50 a copy. But no matter 
how high the bookstore price, you 
will pay $2.95. You won't have to 
look longingly at a Catnoxic D1- 
cesT selection and say: “I’d love to 
read it, but it’s a little too much 
for me to pay.” 

Another thing: you won’t have 
to buy a book every month. We 
will keep picking the best—that is, 
the editors and Father Louis A. 
Gales and Father Paul Bussard, the 
publishers—but there are bound to 
be times when you won’t be in a 
reading mood, or perhaps you will 
find yourself unexcited about the 
monthly selection, and when those 
times come, please feel free to skip 
that selection. In fact, out of every 
12 selections, all we ask is that you 
take a minimum of four books. 
You may very well want all of 
them. That will be up to you. 

For charter members, we have a 
special offer. Three great books— 
which we will tell you about in a 
moment—have been selected. To 
those who join now, the Catholic 
Digest Book Club is offering any 
one of those books free, or, if you 
please, all three books for the price 
of one, $2.95. To get quick action 
on this offer, all you have to do is 
to turn to the back cover, fill out 
the card, and mail it. Send no 
money with it. Just mail it. We'll 
send the books, and bill you later. 
Here are the first three. 


The Deliverance of Sister Cecilia. 
Early last spring, an editor of Life 
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magazine saw a little story in the 
Tablet about a Slovakian nun. It 
said that she got lost in Brooklyn. 
The editor wasn’t interested in lost 
nuns, but he wondered how Slo- 
vakian nuns manage to get out 
from behind the iron curtain. He 
assigned a square-faced, blue-eyed 
writer named William Brinkley to 
find out. 

The nun was no longer in Brook- 
lyn. She was in Canada, with her 
sister and her sister’s family. Brink- 
ley went to Canada. He doesn’t dis- 
courage easily. When he got there, 
he found a tall, strong-looking Sis- 
ter who spoke no English. This 
slowed Mr. Brinkley; it didn’t stop 
him. He asked Sister Cecilia’s sis- 
ter to act as interpreter. All day 
long, for many days, he asked ques- 
tions, and got answers which be- 
came more and more startling until 
the story began to shape up like an 
Alfred Hitchcock mystery movie. 

Sister Cecilia, who was born and 
raised on a farm, likes children, 
laughter, geese, and exercise. The 
exercise almost killed Mr. Brinkley, 
who is a city slicker. In the middle 
of an interview, Sister would indi- 
cate that they should go outside in- 
to the subzero weather and toss a 
ball around. Brinkley obeyed. He 
got back to New York in better 
physical condition than he has been 
in years; and in his pocket he had 
a story which, when published in 
Life last summer, was sensational. 

One of the readers of that story 
was Roger Straus, president of 
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Farrar, Straus & Young, book pub- 
lishers. He got onto a train with 
an armload of magazines, intend- 
ing only to flip pages and look at 
pictures. He stopped at the Sister 
Cecilia story and read it through. 
In the morning, he bought the 
book rights to the story and, almost 
at once, Brinkley was on his way 
back to Canada to ask Sister Cecilia 
to start all over again and give him 
her life story in detail. 

The result is a thing of beauty. 
Brinkley translated Sister’s exact 
words. Thus .he managed to tell 
the fascinating story of how she 
headed her own underground 
movement, smuggled priests out 
of Slovakia, and finally herself 
starred in a hair-raising escape 
from the communists. The book is 
permeated with Sister Cecilia’s own 
personality and thinking. 

The result is a book that will 
keep your light burning long after 
it should be out. When the com- 
munists come for her, you will 
tense in your chair. When you vis- 
ualize her in ski pants and a zebra 
sweater, you will laugh. And, may- 
be, when you read the part where 
she longs to hear children’s voices, 
and presses against a wall so that 
she can faintly hear the babble of 
kindergarten voices, you will feel 
a catch in your throat. 


I'll Cry Tomorrow. The author 
of this book, Lillian Roth, remains 
one of the most attractive girls I 
know. Long ago, she was a singing 
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star in the movies, a stage star, a 
glamour girl. She made $1 million 
before she was 21 years old. And 
yet, she now tells us in this book 
that, through most of those years, 
she was helplessly drunk. 

Most enlightened people know 
that alcoholism, for many people, 
is a disease, a shameful sickness 
only because it leads its victims 
to do shameful things. When Miss 
Roth was under the influence of 
liquor, she did practically every- 
thing wrong. When, with the help 
of God and an assist from Alco- 
holics Anonymous, she sobered up 
and took inventory of the mistakes 
she had made, she did a brave 
thing: she told the whole story. 

There have been other books 
about alcoholism, many of them 
good. But there is nothing as hon- 
est and as sincere as this. In this 
autobiography, the author traces 
her own steps downward, ever 
downward, until the reader feels 
that it is impossible to sink any 
lower. What Miss Roth has to say 
about alcoholism, and the moral rot 
it breeds, is more than just a shock- 
ing story. It points a warning fin- 
ger for young people everywhere; 
it begs them not to start on the 
path she trod so wearily. I'll Cry To- 
morrow won a Christopher award. 

Miss Roth was born and raised a 
Jew. A few years ago, she was con- 
verted to Catholicism. She tells that 
story, too; and, among the mar- 
velous coincidences of our time, 


we still think of the day she walked 
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“cold” into a Los Angeles church 
with a rosary to be blessed, and 
heard a strange young priest say, 
“Miss Roth? We've been expect- 
ing you.” 

Late last summer, Lillian Roth, 
Catholic, was selected to head a 
committee to raise funds for a huge 
statue to Our Lady of Fatima. 
When she heard of the honor, tears 
came to her eyes and she shook 
her head No. “Get someone 


worthy,” she said. “I’m just an ex- 
drunk.” A priest put his finger on 
her lips to silence them. The bless- 
ed Mother, he said, would like that 
prefix ex. Miss Roth took the job. 


Don Camillo’s Dilemma. Every- 
body has heard about the runaway 
best seller, The Little World of 
Don Camillo. Well, this book is a 
real bargain, because it is two 
books: The Little World of Don 
Camillo and the newest in the 
series, Don Camillo’s Dilemma, in 
one volume. 

The author is Giovanni Guares- 
chi, an Italian writer with  soft- 
boiled eyes and a huge black mus- 
tache. He looks like Jerry Colonna. 
When the menace of communism 
began to grow fearful in Italy, Mr. 
Guareschi began to write stories 
about an active, parish priest named 
Don Camillo, who took his prob- 
lems to a statue of our Lord and 


heard answers, and a Red mayor 
named Peppone, who was always 
getting into trouble with the gen- 
tle priest. 

It is dificult to imagine humor, 
in these days of peril, but 24 mil- 
lion people bought the Don Camil- 
lo stories in all the major languages 
of the world, and laughed them- 
selves tired. The new book is just 
as funny as the others and has the 
added attraction of sandwiching 
the first of the best sellers in with 
the newest book. 

Guareschi is 46, and has a wife 
and two children. “I write and I 
draw,” he says, “but I can’t for the 
life of me say which I do worse. 
I put no stock in vitamins, but I 
believe in God. I am grateful to 
my parents for having brought me 
into the world and to almighty 
God for having made me no better 
and no worse than I am. This is 
exactly the way I wanted to be, 
and any other pattern would give 
me either too loose or too tight a 
fit.” 

If beautiful writing is simple 
writing, then Guareschi is among 
the best because a child in the fifth 
grade of primary school can read 
Don Camillo and laugh as loudly 
as dad. 

You'll find the Catholic Digest 
Book Club post card on the back 
cover. 


Bars are something which, if you go into too many of, you are apt to come 
out singing a few of, and maybe land behind some of. 


Washington Post & Times Herald. 
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Don’t Let Your Car Freeze 


A few inexpensive precautions will save you 
a lot of woe this winter 


By Wituiam Laas 


Condensed from the American Weekly* 


ey arty on a frosty morning 
any day now, telephones in 
~ > a thousand neighborhood 
garages will all start ringing at 
once. Throughout America the 
clank of tire chains will hail the 
sunrise as tow trucks fan out to 
revive half-frozen, groaning auto- 
mobiles so that pop can get to 
work. 

So regular is this seasonal pat- 
tern that road-service organiza- 
tions, such as the AAA, annually 
gird themselves for battle with 
about 20 million cars stalled by 
battery failure, freezing, overheat- 
ing, and slippery pavement, in that 
order. 

Jack Frost has a peculiar dislike 
for neglected automobiles, often 
turning them into junk in 12 hours 
flat. Yet a modern car is built to 
cope with any weather short of the 
Arctic’s. To protect it from win- 
ter’s fury requires only a few in- 
expensive precautions. But those 
few are essential. 

Here is a check-list of the whys 
and wherefores of winterizing a 
car, based upon candid interviews 
New Oct. 25, 
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with Detroit engineers. They agree 
that it is not necessary practically 
to rebuild the old heap every au- 
tumn in order to be safe. Here’s 
the way they boil the problem 
down to essentials. 

Gasoline. Your car requires a 
more volatile fuel for starting in 
cold weather, but this is automat- 
ically provided by the oil com- 
panies. Each fall they replace the 
summer gas in local pumps with a 
flashier winter gas. There may oc- 
casionally be a lag in the change- 
over, causing some early-winter 
difficulty, but it will pass. If regu- 
lar gas is specified for your car, 
use it winter and summer—or vice 
versa if premium gas is specified. 

Fuel system. In winter, water 
condenses in the cold-air space of 
a partially empty gasoline tank. If 
it freezes somewhere between that 
point and the engine, you'll have 
to be thawed out to get started. 

Sometime when your fuel gauge 
reads “empty,” open the plug un- 
der the gas tank and drain the 
tank dry. Also empty the carbure- 
tor and fuel-pump bowls to get rid 
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of water and sediment. Then, 
throughout the winter, drive “off 
the top of the tank”—that is, keep 
the tank as full as possible by fre- 
quent stops at the gas station. 

Motor oil. Cold weather calls for 
a lighter crankcase oil. High vis- 
cosity oils congeal when cold, seiz- 
ing moving parts in a gummy grip 
—a major factor in hard starting. 
Also they may get too thick to 
penetrate closely machined parts. 
So change the oil now to the low- 
est SAE number that your owner’s 
manual recommends for the ex- 
pected temperatures. 

Don’t worry about oil consump- 
tion. Unless you have a real smok- 
er (and need a ring job) it’s false 
economy to load up an engine with 
oil that’s too heavy for winter con- 
ditions. Your car should consume 
at least a quart in 1,000 to 1,500 
miles. 

Another reason for the oil change 
is that dirt also is sticky. Nowa- 
days, because detergents hold the 
dirt in suspension, you can’t tell 
the condition of your oil by appear- 
ance. Get rid of it, and replace the 
oil-filter element. 

If your car is about due, mileage- 
wise, for a periodic change of trans- 
mission, rear-axle, universal-joint, 
and other lubricants, this would be 
a good time to do the job. Other- 
wise they need no special winter 
attention. 

Antifreeze. The problem here is 
not merely to prevent freezing of 
the radiator water, which is easy, 
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but to do so without chemical in- 
jury to the car. The recommended 
types are permanent antifreeze 
(ethylene glycol under various 
trade names) or one of the alco- 
hols (methyl or ethyl), along with 
a rust inhibitor. Avoid saline solu- 
tions and glycerine. 

Whatever you do, never mix 
various brews of this stuff indis- 
criminately. This is one reason 
why hanging on to your perma- 
nent antifreeze for a second win- 
ter is poor practice. The ethylene 
glycol will continue to resist freez- 
ing, all right, but the rust inhibitor 
is shot, and acids have formed. 

So even if the radiator water 
looks fine, drain the radiator this 
fall and refill with clean water, 
new antifreeze, and new rust in- 
hibitor. If you choose the perma- 
nent type, check closely for a while 
for leaks. Ethylene glycol will pen- 
etrate minute orifices in the radi- 
ator or engine block that would 
hold plain water, and antifreeze 
inside the engine can be ruinous. 

Alcohol is cheaper, does the job 
very well, is less likely to leak and 
less harmful if it does, but it has 
the disadvantage of evaporating. 

If you follow this procedure you 
won’t need a_ hydrometer test, 
which is unreliable in the hands of 
the average gas-station attendant. 
Just use the type and amount of 
antifreeze recommended by the en- 
gineers who designed your car. 

Battery and ignition. In winter, 
even a good battery loses its punch. 
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Every 10° drop in temperature 
slows its chemical reaction rate by 
half. Meanwhile, it takes on a heav- 
ier load: more lights as days be- 
come shorter, more use of heater, 
defroster, and windshield wipers, 
and perhaps more radio playing. 
Starting puts an extra strain on it 
as lubricants congeal, gasoline fails 
to vaporize, and wet wires enfeeble 
the ignition spark. And the battery 
gets less recharging from the gen- 
erator when driving is limited by 
winter to shorter distances at lower 
speeds. 

The answer is to do everything 
possible—in advance—to preserve 
battery strength. If your car is in 
top performing condition for sum- 
mer driving, if it has been regular- 
ly tuned up, cleaned up, lubricated, 
and adjusted for wear, you should 
have no winter troubles at all. A 
motor tune-up makes very good 
sense just at this time. 

Good ignition is half the battle. 
If your battery is persistently un- 
dercharged, or loses water exces- 
sively, don’t wait for an ice storm to 
get rid of it! By inspecting it early 
for a cracked case or a dead cell, 
you may save money under the 
manufacturer’s warranty that most 
of them carry—or because battery 
sales usually are featured during 
the warmer months. 

If the battery seems O.K., yet 
loses its charge, the generator or 
voltage regulator may be at fault. 
Or the fan belt may be too loose to 
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operate the generator. If so, tighten 
it, or get a new one. 

Voltage regulators are designed, 
for safety, to reduce the voltage of 
the charging current as they wear. 
Hence the regulator should be re- 
set periodically, on the high side 
if your driving is mostly stop-and- 
go, or on the low side for highway 
traveling. 

Examine all that “spaghetti” un- 
der the hood. Wipe off the wiring, 
the porcelain on the spark plugs, 
the distributor cover, battery cables, 
and major connections. Sometimes, 
when a cold motor fails to start, 
just this simple trick will conserve 
enough current to get it going. 
Watch out for hardened and 
cracked or worn insulation—which 
doesn’t insulate but instead may 
short out the ignition. 

Finally, make sure that the dis- 
tributor points and spark-plug ter- 
minals are set tu specifications, or 
replace them if replacement seems 
necessary. 

Add all these little things to- 
gether and your car should start, 
should run all right and keep you 
warm, should park all night with- 
out freezing. The more you drive, 
the less winter trouble you'll have. 
Even if you’d just as soon stay 
close to the fireside, deliberately 
take out the car for an occasional 
spin. 

Like people freezing on an ice 
floe, cold cars first fall asleep and 
then die. 





The Troops on Formosa 


Former U.S. ambassador to Russta 
defends Chiang Kai-shek 


$y Wiruiam C, BULLITT 


NLy 100 mixes of water sep- 
() arate Formosa from the 

Chinese mainland, and 
many of the smaller islands held 
by the Free Chinese lie less than 
12 miles from the coast. Battles for 
those islands take place frequently. 
On the mainland, about 450,000 
Free Chinese guerrillas still fight 
against the communists. The land, 
sea, and air forces based on For- 
mosa number 630,000. This is the 
28th year of warfare between the 
Republic of China and the Chinese 
Reds. Life in Formosa is the aus- 
tere life of a nation at war. 

The island is governed under the 
same democratic Constitution of 
the Republic of China which was 
drafted by Dean Roscoe Pound of 
the Harvard Law school and be- 
came operative when Chiang Kai- 
shek became presi- 
dent of the Free 
Chinese in 1948. 

For the first time in 
history, the adult 
Chinese of Formo- 
sa, men and women 
alike, have the right 
to vote. They are 
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not coerced by the government, and 
their votes are honestly counted. 
At the mayoralty elections this 
spring, about 80% of the voters 
went to the polls. The important 
election for mayor of Taipei re- 
sulted in a victory for an independ- 
ent candidate over the candidate 
of the Kuomintang party, which 
controls the National administra- 
tion. To call Free China “totali- 
tarian” or “a police state” or “a 
fascist state” is grossly unfair. 
Critics admit that the constitu- 
tion is democratic, but they argue 
that the Bill of Rights is nullified 
by the war powers of the president 
and by fear of the Formosan “FBI.” 
They ignore the fact that the Re- 
public of China is engaged in a 
desperate last-ditch war against the 
communists; and that acts and 
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statements which would give aid 
and comfort to the enemy cannot 
be permitted—as they would not 
be permitted in the U.S. if we 
were at war. 

In any nation fighting for its 
life, a fine line has to be drawn 
between free criticism and treason. 
It would be criminal folly to give 
communist agents and propagan- 
dists or disgruntled politicians free 
rein to break the superb morale of 
the people of the island. 

Half of the 10 million inhabi- 
tants of Formosa live on farms. 
When the National government 
moved to the island, more than 
70% of the farmers were tenants. 
Thanks to the government’s land 
reform, farmers who own. their 


farms will eventually reach 80%, 


and they are happy. 

The young Formosan-born Chi- 
nese are proud to be soldiers of the 
Republic of China. There are those 
who like to point out that the aver- 
age age of the 600,000 armed men 
who came from the mainland is 
now 28; they ignore the fact that, 
in case of need, 600,000 young For- 
mosans could be added to their 
numbers. 

Crime.on the island is rare. Pri- 
vation is fairly distributed. There 
is no starvation. There are no beg- 
gars. And there are no rich. Every- 
one in Formosa, except half a 
dozen top officials and generals 
who are given expense accounts 
for entertainment of visitors from 
abroad, lives close to a subsistence 


minimum. The average individual 
income after taxes is about $64 a 
year. 

Formosa is approximately four 
times the size of Puerto Rico. How 
can it support armed forces of 600,- 
000? It cannot. Without American 
aid, Formosan economy would 
sink in a flood of inflation. We 
contribute about $85 million each 
year to keep the economy afloat. 
We also supply most of the equip- 
ment for the armed forces. 

Even with this American assist- 
ance, Formosa could not carry the 
burden of 600,000 armed men if 
they were fed and paid on an 
American scale. The officers and 
men alike live largely on rice and 
cabbage produced on the island. 
They get plenty of calories but not 
nearly enough vitamins. 

Their pay by American stand- 
ards is fantastically low. A soldier 
receives the equivalent of 80¢ 
(American) a month; a captain, 
$6; a colonel, $8; a general, $10. 
An American sergeant on the 
island gets 25 times the pay of the 
chief of staff of the Chinese armed 
forces. 

How is it possible to demand so 
much from men who are given so 
little? The officers and men of the 
Chinese armed forces are not sery- 
ing for pay. They are dedicated 
men whose vocation is to free their 
country. A passionate will to fight 
their way back to their homes and 
to liberate their brothers on the 
mainland sustains them, 
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The example for conduct in For- 
mosa is set by President Chiang 
Kai-shek. So many lies have been 
written about him that it is per- 
haps useless to set down the truth 
about him. But I have known him 
for 20 years, and have been with 
him through countless good days 
and bad. To me, no living Amer- 
ican is more worthy of respect and 
admiration. He has led the fight 
against the communists for 28 
years. He is revered in Formosa as 
Lee was revered in Virginia. 

He used to trust too much old 
friends and protégés who had once 
served their country well. Often he 
kept them in command or in office 
after they had become incompetent 
and in some cases disloyal or cor- 
rupt. None of those men are now 
in Formosa. They either have been 
executed or are enjoying their 
wealth in safer places than the 
front-trench island. 

Nearly all the best of the Chinese 
generals and administrators are in 
Formosa. There were not enough 
of them to handle efficiently the 
problems of the mainland. There 
are enough to make the govern- 
ment of the Republic of China in 
Formosa a model for Asia. 

One of the best of them was my 
old friend, K. C. Wu. He was an 
efficient, hard-working governor, 
and to his heavy duties he added 
the burden of writing a lengthy 
autobiography. Unfortunately, in 
the autumn of 1952, he began to 
break down. He suffered severely 
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from asthma. It had never been 
easy for him to get along with men 
in power who enjoyed the confi- 
dence of President Chiang Kai- 
shek. After Chiang Kai-shek ap- 
pointed his son, Chiang Ching-kuo, 
to organize a Formosan “FBI” to 
catch traitors in both the army and 
civilian life, K. C. Wu turned an 
intense resentment against the 
president’s son. 

Chiang Ching-kuo is a man of 
first-rate character and ability, who 
works extremely hard. Almost at 
once, he performed a vital service 
for his country that won him gen- 
eral admiration. His “FBI” agents 
discovered that the vice-chief of 
the general staff of the armed 
forces, General Wu Shih, was a 
communist agent. Wu Shih was 
using a small communications ra- 
dio hidden in his own house to 
give information daily to Mao Tse- 
tung, and to receive orders from 
the communist dictator. The “FBI” 
seized the traitor at night and held 
him in his own home. 

Then for 52 days, over the trai- 
tor’s radio, Chiang Ching-kuo re- 
ceived the instructions of Mao Tse- 
tung to his agents in Formosa. As 
a result, he caught at once the nine 
members of the Wu Shih commu- 
nist spy cell, and obtained informa- 
tion which enabled him to capture 
953 more communist agents. The 
work of ferreting out communists 
continues. 

Recently, K.C.Wu attacked both 


the president and his son in an 
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article published by Look. He 
wrote that Chiang Kai-shek “has 
made his son, Chiang Ching-kuo, 
his heir and successor and has dele- 
gated most of his powers to him.” 
That is nonsense. Not Chiang 
Ching-kuo but Chen Cheng, the 
former prime minister, who was 
elected vice president this spring, 
is the destined successor in case of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s death. The only 
powers “delegated” to Chiang 
Ching-kuo are those which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has “delegated” 
to the FBI, the CIA, and the in- 
spector general of the army. 

It is important for Americans to 
have a clear, undistorted idea of 
the Free Chinese and their govern- 
ment in Formosa. Our defense 
chain of islands, which bars the 


communists from unhampered ac- 
cess to the Pacific, is composed of 
Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, and the 
Philippines. Moreover, we may be 
obliged to call on the Free Chinese 
to free us from the communist net 


in which we are now caught, as 
the lion in Aesop’s fable called on 
his friend the mouse to gnaw the 
strands of the net which held him. 

We are in mortal peril. The So- 
viet government is constructing 
hydrogen bombs and _ interconti- 
nental bombers as fast as it can, 
to inflict on us a nationwide H- 
bomb Pearl Harbor. It will not 
stop. It can only de stopped. 


Our skies will be filled 


with 
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death unless we destroy the pro- 
ductive centers of the Soviet Union 
before they produce enough bombs 
and bombers to annihilate us— 
either that or we must swing the 
world balance of power strongly 
against the Soviet Union, so that 
when it possesses those weapons it 
will not dare to use them. 

Liberation of the mainland of 
China, which is the key to all Asia, 
would produce such a swing in 
the balance of power. Suppose the 
American government were now 
to organize a concerted attack 
on the Chinese communists. No 
American soldiers would be used 
except those in Korea. But the 
American navy would blockade 
the China coast and the American 
air force would bomb appropriate 
targets. Meanwhile, the great bur- 
den of the ground fighting would 
be assigned to the Koreans and 
the Free Chinese, with the present 
size of their armies doubled. Thus 
the Chinese mainland might be 
recaptured from the communists 
and the bombs now being  pre- 
pared for our annihilation might 
never be dropped. 

If we choose the Far Eastern 
path to survival, we shall find in 
Formosa fighting men who ask for 
nothing better than to be used 
to restore the 450 million Chinese 
of the mainland to the strength 
of the free world. They are ready 
to die for their freedom and ours, 
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YEAR AGO last May two men 
stood on the roof of the 
world, the 29,002-foot peak 
of Mount Everest. One of the two 
men was an Asian, the other was 
from the Western world. 

Shortly after our Everest expedi- 
tion returned to England from Ne- 
pal, several of my companions and 
I discussed our adventures with a 
group of Asian students. One of 
them asked me, “What was the 
point of climbing 
Everest?” 

That was a reason- 
able question. I have 
thought about it of- 
ten, inevitably return- 
ing to that picture of 
the Westerner and 
the Asian upon the 
summit of the world. 

Each of the men, 
Sir Edmund P. Hil- 


lary and Tenzing 
Norkey, left some- 


thing symbolic of his 
belief in God. Each 
represented all the 
men who had con- 


*35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill., 
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Why We Climbed Everest 


We worked together to solve our problem 


By Sir Joun Hunt 


Condensed from the Rotarian* 


quered parts of the mountain to 
make possible the final assault. In 
themselves and in their team 
achievement, they symbolized a 
triumph of the human spirit over 
the world’s most towering physical 
obstacle. Their accomplishment ex- 
emplifies the world’s only hope of 
achieving solutions to problems 
even greater than Everest. 

To me that is the answer to the 
question, “Why climb mountains?” 
The climbs are sym- 
bolic of man’s small- 
ness in relation to 
God’s creation. 

Perhaps I can clar- 
ify my meaning by 
telling the story of 
the expedition. 

A great deal of 
preliminary = work 
was done in Eng- 
land and Switzerland 
‘he preceding au- 
tumn and winter. 
The expedition as- 
sembled at the Brit- 
ish embassy in Kat- 
mandu, Nepal, in 
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February, 1953. From there we 
made a 17-day journey by foot 
through the Himalayan country 
with seven and one-half tons of 
baggage, 60 pounds per man, a task 
requiring 350 porters. 

On March 26 we reached the 
Thyangboche monastery, on a high 
ridge 12,000 feet above the sea, 
certainly one of the world’s most 
beautiful places. It was there, the 
site of our first base camp, that we 
had our first glimpse of Everest. 
We spent three days discussing 
plans, testing equipment, and learn- 
ing to use it. We made practice 
climbs on six peaks of about 20,000 
feet; we got to know the country, 
and, more important, each other. 
It was almost like an Alpine holi- 


day. 
Twenty Sherpas, those wiry Nep- 
alese without whom the climb 


would have been impossible, had 
joined us at Katmandu. Tenzing, 
their great leader, had tried to 
climb the mountain the previous 
year with a Swiss expedition. At 
Thyangboche we increased the 
Sherpa team to 34. 

It was the middle of April. We 
had to move up the Khumbu val- 
ley to the foot of Everest. There 
we planned a second base camp in 
the center of the Khumbu glacier, 
at an altitude just under 18,000 
feet. To reach this point we first 
had to pass the great icefall of the 
glacier, a frozen torrent falling 
steeply some 2,000 feet. The verti- 
cal walls had to be ascended by 
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steps cut directly into the ice. We 
organized a system of ferries, stag- 
ing our supplies higher and higher 
to Camp 3, at the top of the icefall. 
It was a marvel, one of many, that 
we escaped accident while moving 
over this treacherous ice. 

Ultimately, nine camps were es- 
tablished consecutively upward, 
that summit parties might be as 
lightly loaded as possible. Then 
we began reconnoitering the moun- 
tain. 

The first major obstacle is the 
Lhotse face, a great sweep of ice 
and snow that faces one of the 
three peaks which make up the 
Everest group. It is 4,000 feet high, 
steep, partly glaciated with steps 
of ice separated by snow-covered 
shelves. We had to climb it to 
reach the South col, 26,000 feet 
high, dividing Everest and Lhotse. 
Here the effects of altitude really 
made climbing difficult. 

The Sherpas and the Westerners 
performed one of the most memo- 
rable feats of mountaineering in 
stamping, literally, a trail up the 
Lhotse face. At times, they were 
waist deep in snow, fixing ropes 
and cutting steps. By May 20 they 
had forced a route from Camp 4, 
at the base, to a temporary camp, 
and finally to Camp 7, at 24,000 
feet. 

In assaulting the mountain itself, 
we were prepared to make three 
attempts, each one supporting an- 
other by leaving supplies as high 
as possible. Weather permitting, 
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the groups were to leave on con- 
secutive days. Each party was made 
up of two groups, two men as a 
summit team, four men in support. 
Each established caches always 
higher until from the highest (9) 
the final assault would be made. 
Thus the final team escaped the 
necessity of heavy loads. 

One final measure of prepara- 
tion remained: the lifting of more 
than 700 pounds of supplies up the 
Lhotse face. Fourteen Sherpas were 
detailed to this task. 

Almost everything was going 
ahead simultaneously, of course. 
On May 20, the first party reached 
Camp 7, with a second party al- 
ready en route; back in Camp 4 
we had a clear, if distant, view of 
activity; and though busy enough 
getting ready for our own party, 
most of us took time to watch the 
events high above us. 

May 22, we watched with some 
amazement as 17 little dots crawled 
around the pinnacle of ice and 
started up toward the col. It 
seemed as if both parties had been 
combined and we watched their 
slow progress; nothing much was 
done that day as all of us stared 
at the struggle going on. They 
made it, another mountaineering 
feat surpassed only by the ultimate 
outcome; they achieved their ob- 
jective of depositing supplies high 
on Everest. 

Everything was then ready for 
the final assault. The two parties 
returned to Camp 5, where I met 
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them and we began the next task; 
the beginning of the actual assault 
on the summit itself. 

I took charge of the first support 
party, and on May 24 climbed the 
South col. It was an arduous climb. 
as we carried about 45-50 pounds 
per man, using oxygen all the 
while. The summit party, similar- 
ly burdened, climbed on ahead. 
About 4 P.M. we stood atop the 
Geneva spur, looking down on the 
South col and seeing above us for 
the first time the final 3,000 feet 
of mountain. A tall, narrow peak, 
the South summit, stood far above, 
plumed in its cloud of snow dust. 
This was 28,700 feet, only 302 feet 
lower than the topmost point of 
Everest. 

A ridge ran between ourselves 
and the South summit, hiding un- 
known obstacles. And close at hand 
were some dismal remains of the 
Swiss expedition of the previous 
year, a few shreds of tenting, some 
oxygen frames, a bleached climb- 
ing rope. 

More cheerful was the comfort- 
ing mound of stores which our 
teams had carried up. We camped 
for the night, struggling for an 
hour to put up two tents, fighting 
our weariness and a terrific wind. 
In some way, just as the sun went 
down, we got into our tents amid 
a confusion of gear, and settled for 
the night, utterly spent. 

The next morning broke bril- 
liantly clear. The wind died away 
to a relative breeze, relative, that 














| The Top of the World 

| A viny crucifix rests in the 
| snow atop Mount Everest. It was 
| placed there by Sir Edmund Hil- 
| lary, New Zealand alpinist who, | 
| with Tenzing, was the first to | 


climb the mountain. The crucifix 
is said to have been blessed by 
Pope Pius XII. It was sent to Sir 
John Hunt, the leader of the ex- 
pedition, by a priest first uniden- 
tified, but later revealed to have 
been a monk of the Benedictine 
abbey of Ampleforth. The cruci- 
fix, about two inches long, was 
placed in the snow in its original 
unopened envelope. 


is, to Everest, and conditions ap- 
peared ripe for an attempt at the 
summit. 

We now decided, however, to 
risk the weather’s turning bad, for 
we were too tired to chance it. We 
spent a second night in camp near 
the top of the world. On the morn- 
ing of the 26th we started off, the 
two-man summit-assault party in 
the lead, myself with the Sherpas 
in support, all carrying our 45 
pounds with the object of leaving 
supply caches in case the summit 
assault became impractical. The 
summiters climbed rapidly, and we 
in the rear moved up, fighting 
every inch of the way. We came 
on another pathetic relic of the 
Swiss expedition; the frame of a 
small tent. Here we lay down to 
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rest. ‘I was gasping for air, and 
did not realize at the time that ice 
had blocked my oxygen tube. 

Rested, we climbed a bit farther 
until we reached an altitude of 
27,350 feet. Here we dropped our 
supplies, weighting them with 
boulders. Our summiters did the 
same thing at the South summit, 
the first time men had climbed 
that 28,700-foot peak. 

There the two summiters, Evans 
and Bourdillon, made a decision 
which typified the team spirit of 
our expedition. I had been most 
anxious that they should not take 
risks with their oxygen equipment; 
their main task was to climb the 
South peak. Those facts I had 
made clear in our previous briefing 
session. 

It must have been tantalizing to 
have been up there at 1 p.m. that 
day, so near the fulfillment of a 
life’s dream and yet knowing that 
to continue would not be in the 
best interest of the expedition. 
They returned safely, making a 
fine mountaineering decision, and 
giving us all enormous confidence 
in final triumph. 

In the meantime, strictly accord- 
ing to plan, the second team led 
by Hilary and Tenzing had already 
started; as we moved cautiously 
downward I could see them climb- 
ing up across the great slopes of 
the Lhotse face, some 48 hours 
after our start. 

Time passed somehow for us on 
the level slopes of the South col. 
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We knew Hillary and Tenzing 
were climbing steadily, although 
for a time it appeared as if our own 
first summit party had succeeded. 
But they brought their own news 
with them of the ascent of the 
South summit—and still we wait- 
ed, all through May 29, all that 
night; not until morning could 
even a part of our anxiety be re- 
lieved. Then we saw specks moy- 
ing down the mountain. They 
were safe. 

For hours, our view of the men 
was blocked. Then, soon after 2 
P.M., they appeared again, much 
closer this time. Most of us, un- 
able to bear the suspense, went up 
to greet them and hear their news. 
As they came toward us, they made 
no sign, plodding on, very tired, 
apparently dejected. My heart sank: 
it meant failure. I tried to focus 
my thoughts on that third effort 
which we had kept in reserve. 
Then, when they were quite close, 
George Lowe, one of the members 
of the Hillary-Tenzing support 
party, helping the two conquerors 
down, started gesticulating and 
jabbing with his ice ax toward the 


top of Everest. The greatest moun- 
tain had surrendered. 

Surrendered, yes, to the deter- 
mined human spirit laboring as a 
team. 

We reached the summit of Ev- 
erest because we were united in 
attaining this goal. We had been 
resolved throughout our venture 
that it mattered not at all who 
might be the fortunate ones to 
stand atop Everest, as long as the 
task was done. 

Was it worth while? I must 
say, “Not yet.” For I shall never 
feel the ascent of Everest was real- 
ly worth while until it has done 
more than win applause. Tenzing 
from Asia and Hillary from the 
West, the others of us who shared 
the undertaking, and all those 
whose hopes we carried with us— 
all of us must see in this struggle 
and in its fulfillment a moral of 
fortitude, comradeship, and adven- 
ture. If men, striving in unity and 
strengthened in spirit, can attain 
such a goal as Everest, then we can 
likewise solve other problems, less 
lofty but more pressing, in this 
world. 


>» «& « 
No Profit in His Own Country 


In Toxyo recently, I called at a Catholic bookshop, where I found only 
Italian-type holy pictures and statues. I asked if they had any examples of 
Japanese Christian art. 

“Not here, sir,” I was told. “We cater to the Japanese public. You may 
find some in the place down the road. They have quite a few foreign cus- 


tomers.” 
Douglas. Hyde in the London Catholic Herald (11 June °54) 








He who believes nothing can be made to believe anything 


Communism Is a Religion 


By CuHartes W. Lowry 


Condensed from “Communism and Christ’* 


nN 1933, a famous debate took 
place at Oxford university on the 


question: “Resolved, that never 
again will we fight for king and 
country.” When the vote was 


taken, it was found that the stu- 
dents had decided by a large ma- 
jority never again to take up arms. 
This news came as a tremendous 
shock not only to England but to 
the whole world. I was not sur- 
prised, however. I had been at Ox- 
ford the year before and watched 
the founding of a new student 
organization. 

The real character of the October 
club was supposed to be a secret. 
But one evening I was introduced 
to its president. He was an Amer- 
ican I had met two years earlier 
at a seminar on St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

“Didn’t I know you at Father 
D’Arcy’s seminar two years ago?” 
I asked. 

He replied, with fervor, his 
hands moving like flails, “Why, 
Yes. Then I had before me the 
question, Catholicism or com- 
munism. I was wavering between 


*Copyright 1952 and 1953 by Morehouse-Gorham Co., New York City, and reprinted with permission. 
196 pp. $2.75, cloth; $1.75, paper. 


the two; but now there’s no doubt. 
It’s communism.” The words, the 
voice, the gestures, the quickly 
given witness, were those of a 
fanatic. 

Communism is a faith. That ex- 
plains its strong appeal, especially 
in the 1930’s, to so many intel- 
lectuals, college students, young 
men and women of well-to-do, 
prominent, and even wealthy 
families. 

Christianity was on the defen- 
sive; it had been on the defensive 
in our universities for a long time. 
Yet youth was hungry and thirsty 
for religion, for a meaningful and 
appealing interpretation of life and 
the world. Communism moved in. 
Its claim to be not religion but 
science undoubtedly helped it suc- 
ceed in making converts among 
the intellectuals, This is the answer 
to the question which people ask 
constantly: “How could a man 
like Alger Hiss (or someone else) 
be a communist?” 

We are in the presence of a 
phenomenon essentially religious. 
Communism in our era presents 
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some of the most extraordinary 
examples of faith, conversion, and 
sacrifice in the entire history of 
religion. It has also augmented to 
an unbelievable degree the dark 
side of religion—the ancient tale 
of man’s fanaticism, hypocrisy, 
inhumanity, and spiritual — bar- 
barism. The motto of communism 
might well be the psychologically 
shrewd epigram: “He who _be- 
lieves nothing can be made to be- 
lieve anything.” 

What is the communist concep- 
tion of the supreme Being? What 
takes the place of God? The 
answer involves one of the strang- 
est paradoxes in the history of re- 
ligion, of philosophy, and of man. 
The ultimate, declaimed Marx and 
his followers ever since, is the 
realization that there is no God 
and that matter is all. Marx with- 
out doubt felt a fierce joy in being 
able to confess atheism. 

The reason is clear. Marx’s 
atheism was really phony. His 
matter, on examination, proves to 
have a most peculiar way of be- 
having. It acts in a regular and 
quite ‘predictable manner. History 
is not a vast tissue of uncoordinat- 
ed accidents. It has an end. It is 
going somewhere. 

It is possible, according to Marx, 
for man to know scientifically this 
end, which is perfect communism 
via bloody revolution and tem- 
porary dictatorship. If man _ wills 
to do so, he can climb on the band 
wagon of history. To do so is to 
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affirm life; to reject the new gos- 
pel is to perish in the embrace of 
an order that is dying. 

Here we have a faith, a mis- 
sionary enterprise, a call to con- 
version. The deity is matter work- 
ing by inexorable  predetermi- 
nation. The outcome ethically, 
politically, and socially is predict- 
able, and is infallibly coming to 
pass, to the horror and consterna- 
tion of mankind. 

All laws and moral sanctions 
safeguarding the dignity and rights 
of the individual were thrown out 
as rubbish. Human life became 
cheap to a degree unknown since 
the Pharaohs. The only thing that 
counted was advancing world 


revolution, world dictatorship, and 


world communism. 

It is impossible to believe that 
men can be so evil. So the world 
of good men liberal in sentiment 
continues in a haze of confused in- 
decisiveness about the real nature 
of communism. They do not real- 
ize that war is upon us, a religious 
war on the most colossal scale in 
history. 

Communism is just over 100 
years old. In this short time it has 
made an amazing record. Begin- 
ning in the garrets of Europe, it 
controls today the destiny of 800 
million of the earth’s inhabitants. 
It is an immediate threat to sev- 
eral hundred million more. Such 
an achievement rests on something 
substantial. We live in a world of 
real cause and effect, not in a 
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fairyland where things just happen. 
What is it that the communists 
have? 

The first thing that they have is 
a dream. There is an idea behind 
the dream; in fact, there is a whole 
battery of ideas and theories, some 
of them very abstruse and not 
nearly so profound as they sound. 
But it is the dream, complete 
equality amid_ perfect plenty—the 
picture is of a new, uncompetitive, 
warless, and classless social order 
that has captured the minds of men 
and given unheard-of power to a 
queer band of visionaries. 

The communist dream has at- 
tracted men because of its com- 
plete this-worldliness. It speaks of 
present social forces and scientific 
possibilities. It promises deliver- 
ance from present ills and evils. It 
offers bread, life, freedom, mean- 
ing, here and now. It is, in fact, 
the first universal religion to put 
its entire emphasis upon this life 
and this world. It is the first great 
secular religion, that is, the first 
to be based on a denial of the 
eternal. 

This is the significance of com- 
munism for all modern men and 
women. It did not just happen. 
The way for it was prepared by 
the advance guards of rationalism: 
by secular "liberalism, scientific 
humanism, and practical material- 


ism. The psychological precon- 
dition for communism was the 


spiritual vacuum in the soul of 
Western man, brought about by 
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loss of faith and exclusive con- 
centration on the things of this 
world. From this standpoint, com- 
munism is not simply a mammoth 
evil let loose on mankind by an 
eternal devil. It is a symptom of 
disease in the body of Christian 
and liberal culture. It is the signal 
of the advent of a new age. It is a 
spiritual challenge to every respon- 
sible human being. It is a summons 
to look to our own house, and to 
look to it well. 

The second thing that commu- 
nism has is naked and _ ruthless 
realism. Marx rejected idealism 
and Christian ethics and theology. 
He based his doctrines on the uni- 
versal primacy of the class struggle 
and the absolute necessity of vio- 


lent revolution and forceful dic- 
tatorship. 

Lenin wrote, at the time of the 
Russian revolution, “The _ basic 


question in any revolution is that 
of state power.” This sentence has 
been the axiom of communist 
strategy from its first bid for 
power. 

This is a very ominous and ter- 
rifying aspect of our present world. 
State power is potentially an ab- 
solute power. Never before was 
the manipulation of the multitudes 
possible in the way it is today. 
Never before was it possible to use 
propaganda, indoctrination, edu- 
cation, discipline, and intimidation 
on the scale that is easily possible 
today because of modern com- 
munications and weapons. 
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Utter ruthlessness and cynical 
dismissal of all normal “illusions” 
and sentiments has been made a 
virtual science within the Com- 
munist party. Nathan Leites has 
collected in his book The Oper- 
ational Code of the Politburo the 
rules taught within the party for 
political effectiveness. They pre- 
sent what might be called the 
“moral theology” of communism. 
A wit might label them “the im- 
moral theology.” Actually these 
terms do not exist for the com- 
munist. The only thing that exists 
from his standpoint is that which 
advances or hinders the cause. 

Here are a few examples. “The 
only permissible question about 
any policy under consideration by 
the party is: Will it enhance the 
power of the party? Party policy 
must not be influenced by feelings 
or moral consideration. A real Bol- 
shevik party finds it easy to con- 
duct an expedient policy, which 
from a ‘sentimental’ point of view 
would be extremely repulsive (e.g., 
breaking a strike). A communist 
who says that one should never 
dirty one’s hands, that he is going 
to build a communist society with 
clean hands, is an empty phrase- 
maker. A Bolshevik must have 
perfect control over his feelings. 
All his political activity is a most 
coldblooded_ war.” 

This paradoxical combination 
of materialized dream and _ ideal- 
ized realism is something new in 
history. It is an extremely power- 
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ful combination. It appeals to var- 
ious sides of human nature. It is 
well suited to the mentality of our 
time. 

The modern man has been sub- 
jected to many stresses and strains; 
he is disillusioned and yet believes; 
he feels the necessity of brutal 
tough-mindedness and yet is un- 
able to throw off the spell of Uto- 
pian hope. 

It may well be that from this 
standpoint communism has more 
quick assets than Christianity. 
From the standpoint, however, of 
a longer look and of resources for 
persistence and creative adaptive 
development, the advantage is all 
with Christianity. 

Communism is too simple. Its 
basic materialistic analysis, while 
containing much truth, distorts and 
caricatures reality. It puts man in- 
to a strait jacket that he will not 
endure for long. 

Indeed, the ultimate judgment 
upon communism is its self-con- 
tradiction and_ self-condemnation. 
It originated as a genuine protest 
against the inhuman mechanism 
of the new industrial order, with 
its tendency to treat man as a com- 
modity to be bought and sold 
in the market to the highest bid- 
der. It has ended, in less than a 
century, by being itself even more 
inhuman. 

It reduces man not merely to an 
animal level; it regards and treats 
him as a thing. It makes him a 
pure robot, without rights, dignity, 
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or legal protection, to be condi- 
tioned according to plan, used in 
relation to need, and rejected or 
liquidated as expediency may dic- 
tate. It puts him lower than serf- 
dom, into a slavery more pitiless 
than any the civilized West has 
ever known. Communism, in fact, 
is not so much revolution as re- 
version. It has regressed beyond the 
great liberal revolutions of modern 
times, beyond the feudalism of the 
Middle Ages, beyond the Caesar- 
ism of the Romans. It has reverted 
to the slavery and total tyranny of 
Egypt and Babylon. It is Neo- 
Pharaohisia. 

These are strong words. If they 
should prove unjustified, and signs 
of real democracy and humanity 


should appear where now total 
regimentation and brutal ruthless- 
ness are all that one can discern, I 
would be happy and thankful. 
Unfortunately, the facts are quite 


otherwise, and all previous ex- 
perience points in the contrary di- 
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rection. A particular feature of 
communism as a system is the total 
absence in it of any element of 
self-correction. There is only one 
party, and it is rigidly hierarchical 
and autocratic. There are no con- 
stitutional checks and_ balances. 
There are no independent courts. 
There is no tolerance of free in- 
quiry, critical judgment, or objec- 
tive, unslanted research. 

All, in short, is under the party, 
and it is one mind, one will, even 
one heart in aim. All holes are 
plugged. The coldest and most 
ruthless realism in history has 
sealed its peoples in a tomb. Its 
leaders and high priests, the men 
of the Kremlin, are imprisoned in 
the same tomb. Their freedom is 
even less. They are bound by the 
twin chains of the corruption of 
absolute power and the pitiless 
logic of a sacrosanct dogmatism. 
They are compelled to exclude not 
only light and air, but also “mercy, 
pity, peace, and love.” 


Salt 


A younc midshipman reported for duty to the commanding officer of a 
battleship. The officer was a gruff old sailor who had worked his way up 
through the years. He sized the young man up with anything but a friendly 
air, and said, “Well, young one, I suppose that as usual they’ve sent the 
fool of the family to sea.” 

“Oh, no, sir,” replied the midshipman, candidly. “They’ve changed all 
that since your time, sir.” Link. 


A captain, hearing weird noises from below, rushed angrily to the bridge’s 
speaking tube and yelled, “Is there a blithering idiot at the end of this tube?” 


“Not at this end, sir,” came the calm reply. Ligourian. 





Leaving the Church, I found, was 
like running away from home 


I Missed the Blessed Virgin 


By ANNE Howarp 


Condensed from the St. Joseph Magazine* 


- was away from the Church for 
| almost 20 years. During that 
long, barren experience I knew mo- 
ments of overwhelming hunger for 
the quiet sense of nearness to God 
that Confession and 
Holy Communion 
bring. Most of all, 
like the runaway 


child I was, I longed 
for my spiritual 


mother. I missed 
the Blessed Virgin! 

Protestants may 
leave one denomi- 
nation and join an- 
other, much as one 
would transfer from 
one lodge to an- 
other. 

A Catholic is dif- 
ferent. Withdrawal 
from the Church, I found, was a 
tearing up of roots which refused 
to grow again in alien soil. It was 
like leaving a well-ordered home, 
with its warmth, love, discipline, 
and security. Try as I might, I 
could find no substitute for the 
Church, no new relationship to 


God which I felt to be authentic. 
Mine is the old story of a lack 
of adult Catholic education and a 
mixed marriage. Many non-Catho- 
lic spouses, no matter how coopera- 
tive before marriage, 
regard regular at- 
tendance at Sunday 
Mass as a minor 

form of lunacy. 
My — withdrawal 
from the Church 
was, as for most 
fallen-away Catho- 
lics, a gradual proc- 
ess. At first I missed 
Mass only occasion- 
ally. Soon I was 
going only once a 
month, then once 
every three months, 
then twice a year, at 
Christmas and Easter. I found my 
indifference increasingly difficult to 
explain in the confessional, and in 
a few years 1 made my Easter duty 

no more. 

Yet when friends or business ac- 
quaintances inquired about my re- 
ligious afhliation, I would at once 
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respond, “I am a Catholic.” Some- 
times a sense of honesty would 
prompt the apologetic qualification, 
“Not a very good one, though.” 
knew the Church couldn’t be very 
proud of me. 

Most fallen-away Catholics ex- 
perience the same slow crumbling 
of spiritual defenses. For them, 
there is no violent uprooting, no 
sharp, clearly defined break with 
the Church. They pass into the 
twilight of religious no man’s land, 
and there they stay, becoming ac- 
customed to the darkness, unless 
some soul-shaking event forces 
them back. 

A tew, however, face the de- 
cision: to be a Catholic or not. I 


was one of those. 
My marriage went badly from 


the start. After seven years our 
daughter was born, and my hus- 
band went to another state to seek 
work. He returned in six months 
to announce that he had a job, and 
a new mission in life. He had 
joined a religious cult. Hencefor- 
ward, he would devote his spare 
time and money to “preaching the 
true gospel of salvation” and to 
“saving souls.” 

Inside an hour I learned that I 
was his No. 1 candidate for salva- 
tion; I had had the misfortune to 
have been reared a Catholic, and, 
therefore, was doomed to eternal 
perdition for my worship of false 
gods. 

Reluctantly, yet with some curi- 
osity, I accompanied him to a re- 


vival meeting. The shouted testimo- 
nials, thé unintelligible “speaking 
in tongues,” the slanderous attacks 
upon other faiths shocked me. 
After the quiet dignity of Catholi- 
cism, the soft voices of the nuns 
who had taught me, the gentleness 
of the priests I had known, the 
camp meeting resembled a ward 
heeler’s picnic. 

I was silent on the way home. 
That evening, my husband and I 
faced up to the crisis our marriage 
had reached. His ultimatum was 
that I either accept his religious be- 
liefs, not only for myself but for 
our baby daughter, or get a divorce. 
I chose divorce. 

Several years passed. I was in 
poor health, and earning a living 
in the high-pressure field of public 
and labor relations required more 
energy than I seemed to possess. 

I was young, however, and in- 
evitably an attractive man came 
into my life. Mutual interests 
deepened into love. He asked me 
to marry him. I talked to a priest 
about the possibility of a dispensa- 
tion. But he only shook his head 
sympathetically. Canon Law made 
no allowance for my _ situation. 
Should I remarry and leave the 
Church permanently or remain un- 
married and a Catholic? 

Well-meaning Protestant friends, 
knowing how I felt about the 
Church, reasoned with me as if I 
were a mentally defective child. 
“The Catholic Church isn’t the 
only church in the world,” they 
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argued. “God doesn’t confine Him- 
self to one religion. You'll find 
solace in other churches,” they as- 
sured me. 

Relatives pointed out the need 
of my daughter, then four years 
old, for a father and a “full-time 
mother.” My doctor even added 
the weight of his opinion: “Why 
don’t you get married again while 
you're young enough to raise a 
family? You can’t stand the pace 
of this job of yours indefinitely.” 

One soft June evening I made 
a decision I knew, intuitively, I 
would regret. I was lonely for the 
happy, compact family life of oth- 
ers about me, incredibly weary of 
the endless days of conferences and 
arguments and appeasements. I 
wanted to cook and sew, to take 
care of my little daughter, and to 
have a man who would come home 
to us each evening. The void I felt 
in my personal life blinded me to 
the fact that I was planning a re- 
bellion against God. 

Alone, I walked to the little 
frame church I had known as a 
child. Tiny lights flickered at the 
shrines of the Blessed Virgin and 
St. Joseph. The odor of incense 
clung to the old pews. I was home 
—but briefly, to say good-by to my 
Mother. 

I knelt before her image. Her 
face, in the dim light, seemed to 
come alive with gentleness and 
sorrow. I bowed my head on the 
cool railing, and cried, as many 
children have, facing a long sep- 
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aration from a_ beloved parent. 

The next week I was married. 

For three years, during which a 
son was born, I sought a substitute 
for my religion. I visited Protes- 
tant churches and found little to 
fill the need, growing daily as it 
seemed, within me. Beautiful 
choral music evoked only a feeling 
of homesickness for the once fa- 
miliar, spring-fresh strains of a 
hymn to the Blessed Virgin. In 
each new church my eyes sought 
the little shrines, set apart, to be 
found only in the Catholic Church. 
I read volumes of Hindu philoso- 
phy, “new thought” dissertations, 
and the “world’s best” sermons. 
Nowhere did I find any mention of 
the Blessed Virgin. 

I attempted to rationalize my po- 
sition. The laws of the Church 
were inflexible, many of them ob- 
solete, I told myself. Take its un- 
equivocal stand on divorce and 
birth control, for example, and the 
arbitrary censorship of literature. I 
wasn’t convincing myself at any 
point, and I knew it. 

There was much talk in our 
circle of well-to-do young couples 
about educational advantages, the 
“right” schools, home training, reg- 
ular Sunday-school attendance, and 
religious education. 

There was no doubt in my mind 
about the kind of education I 
should give my children. It must 
be a Catholic education, right 
through college, that they might 
never lose their way as I had. 











1954 

My husband and I had never 
before discussed Catholicism. Now 
it came as something of a shock to 
find that he was actually anti- 
Catholic. I had assumed that his 
opposition to my daughter’s being 
sent to a convent was based on 
some notion that private girls’ 
schools were undemocratic. When 
our son was ready for Ist grade, 
however, he made it clear that no 
child of his would be reared a 
Catholic. From then on, he em- 
barked upon a systematic campaign 
of anti-Catholicism, aimed as much 
at the children as at me. 

Once more, after ten years of 
marriage, I faced the choice of 
home and security versus spiritual 
integrity. I knew too well the emp- 
tiness of a life without God. Would 
the heritage I gave my children be 
that same emptiness? 

My decision wasn’t easy, but I 
knew it to be right. I insisted on 
a Catholic education for the chil- 
dren. My husband and I parted. 


Hou Your Church 


Money can be raised for the 
Church if you do something to 
persuade people not to be so 
security conscious. 

Do we have to spend so 
much on life insurance, fire 
insurance, health insurance, 
Blue Cross, White Cross, and 
what-have-you? The only real 
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A year later my son made his 
First Communion in the little 
church in which I had made mine. 
The night before, I knelt once 
more before the shrine of the 
Blessed Virgin. “I’m back, Blessed 
Mother,” I murmured, “back to 
stay. It isn’t going to be easy. I’m 
older, and tired. Being both 
mother and father to two children 
is a big job.” Her image, illumi- 
nated by the flickering candles in 
their red holders, held the same 
patient gentleness I had known. 
“You'll help me, Blessed Mother, 
won't you?” I prayed. 

In the silence of the church, I 
seemed to hear words I had not 
heard for many years, “No true 
child of the Blessed Mother is ever 
lost!” A sense of peace came over 
me, as though she had already 
answered my prayers. I knew in 
my heart that I would never be too 
old, or too tired, or too discouraged, 
to do what I had to do. My Mother 
would walk beside me. 


Can Yeauise Mon cy 


security is in the cross of Christ. 

To show you I mean what 
I say I am enclosing a check 
for $100 for you to send to St. 
Agatha’s Church, Gagetown, 
Michigan, for their School Bus 
Fund. If this wins $10, send 
that also. [Both were sent— 


Ed.] 


Has your parish employed a novel and interesting plan for raising money? If so, 
write Tue Caruo.ic Dicest. For each letter used, we will pay $10 on publication. 

















Our concern for the rights of the - 


individual often makes legal 


punishment difficult 


By Roy A. GusTaFson 


Condensed from Fortnight* 


Protection of the rights of the indi- 
vidual is the fundamental duty of 
our American courts. District Attor- 
ney Gustafson of Ventura county, 
Calif., discusses a part of the price 
we pay for our freedom. 


J) ECENT REVELATIONS of the ex- 
HP tent of organized crime have 
shocked the nation. Much of the 
blame for letting criminals go un- 
punished has been laid to corrupt 
public officials. Yet far more crim- 
inals go unpunished because of our 
laws than because of dishonest ad- 
ministration of them. Every prose- 
cuting attorney has had at some 
time the sad duty of dismissing a 
case even though he has absolutely 
no doubt of the defendant’s guilt. 

Take, for example, the case of an 
eccentric old man who died recently 
in Los Angeles. His relatives knew 
that he left a great deal of money, 
but none could be found. They 
suspected that he might have bur- 
ied it in jars under his house. In- 
deed, someone had been digging 








under the house. Police finally ar- 
rested two termite inspectors who 
confessed to stealing the money. 
Yet when charged with the offense, 
the thieves pleaded not guilty, and 
the case was dismissed without fur- 
ther investigation. 

The prosecutor was not corrupt 
nor dishonest nor fearful. He did 
the only sensible thing he could do 
under the circumstances. There 
was no possibility of convicting the 
thieves, and there was no sense in 
wasting time and money in trying. 
The law says that a confession can 
not be used to convict a man unless 
there is proof, apart from the con- 
fession, that the crime charged was 
actually committed. 

In this case, no one could testify 
under oath that the money was 
buried and was removed by some- 
one without authority to do so. The 
confession could have been heard 
by 100 witnesses, recorded on a 
tape recorder, and written out by 
the criminals and signed under 
oath before a notary public—and 


*748 N. LaCienega Blvd., Los Angeles 46, and 68 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif. July 21, 1954. Copyright 
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GETTING AWAY 


the result would have been the 
same. 

The same immunity can attach 
to a murderer under certain cir- 
cumstances. Suppose a young wom- 
an named Jane stops over in town 
in the course of her duties as a 
traveling saleslady. She meets Butch, 
and they have some dates. One 
night she checks out of the hotel, 
and Butch takes her to the depot. 
That’s the last anyone sees of Jane! 
Later Butch writes a magazine ar- 
ticle in which he describes in detail 
how he lured Jane to the ocean, 
took her out in a boat, murdered 
her, and dropped her weighted 
body into the sea. Yet if he pleads 
not guilty to a charge of murder, 
the case will have to be dismissed! 

Without Jane’s body, the prose- 
cutor can’t prove that she’s dead. 
Evidence that no one has been able 
to find her, and that she was last 
seen in Butch’s company does not 
prove that Jane is dead, much less 
prove that she was murdered. And, 
since there is no proof of the crime, 
the confession cannot be used. 

But, you may ask, if the defend- 
ant has confessed his crime, why 
not simply call him as a witness 
and prove the case in that manner? 
Because the law forbids the prose- 
cutor to call the accused to the 
witness stand. The fact that the 
accused talks quite freely about his 
crime outside the courtroom does 
not change the rules. Consequently, 
a prosecuting attorney has no case 
whatever if the accused’s confession 
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is not supported by other evidence. 

Many times there is other evi- 
dence available, but the evidence 
can’t be used. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that the wife of Butch, the 
confessed murderer, saw the crime 
and is willing to testify. The 
prosecutor still has no case because 
the law allows a man, merely by 
making a proper objection in court, 
to keep his wife from testifying 
against him. 

Perhaps another witness to the 
crime was a friend of Butch who, 
fearful that he might somehow be- 
come involved, hid Butch in his 
home. Later the friend suffers re- 
morse and tells the police the whole 
story. Before the trial, however, his 
attorney advises him that if he tes- 
tifies he could possibly be convicted 
of the crime of harboring and con- 
cealing a known criminal. Conse- 
quently, the friend refuses to testify. 
The law gives every witness the 
privilege of refusing to answer a 
question if the answer might in- 
criminate him. 

The key to freedom for thou- 
sands of criminals, particularly 
spies, counterfeiters, bootleggers and 
gamblers, has been the failure of 
federal agents to take along search 
warrants when gathering evidence. 
Whenever this occurs the evidence 
is not admissible in court and in 
most cases must be returned to the 
culprits. 

Consider the Coplon case. After 
months of hard work, FBI agents 
arrested Judy Coplon and charged 
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her with attempting to give secret 
papers to a Russian spy. A jury 
convicted her, but the conviction 
was set aside because the FBI men 
had no warrant when they arrested 
her. Had the agents been private 
citizens and not officers, they could 
have arrested her without a war- 
rant. 

I have been talking about situ- 
ations in which the identity of the 
criminal is clear enough, but proof 
of the crime can not be legally es- 
tablished. There is also the reverse 
situation, that is, proof of the crime 
is clear enough, but identity of the 
criminal can not be legally estab- 
lished even though known beyond 
any doubt. 

Suppose, for example, that Butch 
and his pal murder a bank teller. 
The pal is caught at the scene, but 
Butch escapes. After his pal dis- 
closes to the police that Butch is 
the partner, Butch is arrested and 
placed on trial. If the only evidence 
that links Butch with the crime is 
the testimony of his partner, Butch 
can never be convicted. The law 
prevents the conviction of one crim- 
inal solely on the testimony of his 
partner in crime. 

Suppose that the police find two 
witnesses, man and wife, who saw 
Butch kill the bank teller. At the 
inquest, the witnesses testify that 
they saw Butch do the killing. They 
might even be cross-examined by 
Butch or his attorney. The next 
day, the witnesses go to Europe or 
are killed. The law prevents the 
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prosecutor from using the tran- 
scribed testimony at the coroner’s 
inquest (even though given under 
oath and signed) because it is 

“hearsay.” 

But what if the prosecuting at- 
torney has legal evidence that a 
crime has been committed, and 
that Butch committed the crime? 
Does he win his case? Not neces- 
sarily. 

Suppose Butch committed an 
armed robbery in 1950 and the 
police did not discover Butch’s 
guilt until 1954. The law provides, 
with certain exceptions, that if the 
defendant is not charged within 
three years after the commission of 
the crime, the charge can never 
thereafter be brought. Butch is as 
safe from the grasp of the law as 
is the person who was in church 
at the time of the robbery. 

On the other hand, suppose the 
armed robbery occurred in 1954 but 
the full details were not known to 
the police when Butch was appre- 
hended. He is charged with petty 
theft, pleads guilty, and is fined 
$25. Then it is discovered that 
Butch used a gun, threatened his 
victim, and stole $2,000. These acts 
could send him to prison for rob- 
bery and grand theft, but Butch is 
immune. There’s a law which says 
that if a person is once prosecuted 
(whether acquitted or convicted) 
for an offense which is one of the 
elements of a greater crime, he can 
never thereafter be prosecuted for 
the greater crime. 
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If Butch is on trial for murder, 
a mistake by the judge can easily 
give Butch his freedom despite 
overwhelming evidence of guilt. If, 
during the trial, the judge mis- 
takenly discharges the jury, Butch 
is forever a free man. The law 
provides that a man need only de- 
fend himself once and if, through 
no fault of his, the trial legally ter- 
minates, the defendant can not be 
tried again. In such a case, Butch 
can thank the mistaken judge for 
letting him get by with murder 
and the prosecuting attorney can 
add another man to his list of 
guilty “untouchables.” 

The origins of these laws (and 
there are others too numerous to 
mention) are federal and state con- 
stitutions, legislative enactments, 
and court decisions. Each is based 
on some principle deemed to be of 
great importance in the preserva- 
tion of our form of government 
and the rights of citizens. 

A federal prosecutor is forbidden 
to use evidence obtained in viola- 
tion of the law, that is, by a search 
without the necessary warrant, or 
by telephone tapping. That is as 
it should be. This law was formu- 
lated by the Supreme Court. It is 
based on the idea that the only 
effective method of forcing police 
officers to comply with the techni- 
cal requirements of the law is to 
throw out every case in which some 
officer has violated the law, whether 
innocently or deliberately. The 
theory, as expressed by Justice 
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Holmes, is that it is “a lesser evil 
that some criminals shculd escape 
than that the government should 
play an ignoble part.” 

Some of the laws I have men- 
tioned are outdated, and supported 
only by theories which are no 
longer valid. They should be 
changed. Others, even prosecutors 
agree, must be maintained, though 
they often operate to free a crim- 
inal. The point, however, is that 
these laws do exist, and as long as 
they do, defense attorneys are duty 
bound to use them for the benefit 
of their clients and prosecuting at- 
torneys must accept the results of 
that use. 

The battle is far from over when 
the prosecutor has proof of crime 
which he can use and a case which 
will stay in court. Here are some 
other hurdles he must overcome. 

First of all, he must be able to 
convince every one of the 12 jurors 
that the defendant is guilty. In 
other types of cases, a verdict can 
be rendered by nine of the 12 
jurors. But in a criminal case, a 
unanimous verdict is necessary. 

Second, the prosecutor must con- 
vince each juror of guilt “beyond a 
reasonable doubt.” If the juror has 
any reasonable doubt of guilt, he 
must vote for acquittal. To make 
it even tougher on the prosecutor, 
the jury is instructed by the judge 
to resolve every doubt in favor of 
the defendant. 

Third, the greatest skill usually 
lies on the side of the accused. Sal- 
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aries in public offices are generally 
so low that the attorneys often are 
either young, relatively inexperi- 
enced men, or older men of medi- 
ocre ability. 

Fourth, the prosecutor is bound 
by strict rules. He cannot refer to 
the past criminal record of the de- 
fendant and must be careful not to 
say anything which might cause 
the jury to become “inflamed” 
against the defendant. The defense 


and usually does, play on the sym- 
pathy of the jury for his “poor, 
persecuted, innocent” client. 
Fifth, the judge usually leans 
over backward to favor the defend- 
ant, because only a guilty verdict 
can be appealed to a higher court. 
If errors are made in favor of the 
defendant and the defendant is 
acquitted, the case is over. Judges 
are human, and do not like to have 
their rulings criticized by a higher 


attorney, on the other hand, can, court. 
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Cautious Consciences 


WHEN ONE FAMILY got home after their vacation, they found that a window 
had been forced open. Inside on a table they found this note. 

“Dear Sir: I broke into your house because I was leading the wrong kind 
of life. When I got in, I saw that picture of the woman with the baby on 
your wall. That is the same as the picture that was in my mother’s bedroom 
when I was a kid. My mother always told me to live the right kind of life. 
So on account of the picture I decided to go straight. So don’t worry about 
your house. A Friend. 


“P.S. I took the picture.” Montrealer. 


* 
x 
. 


Tue New York state comptroller’s office received a letter from a taxpayer 
saying that he had cheated on his income tax ten years ago and that he had 
not been able to get a good night’s sleep since. He enclosed $25, and added, 
“If I still can’t sleep, I will send the balance.” United Mine Workers Journal. 


a 
Od 
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Two FrieNps met on the street, and one man complimented the other on 
his new umbrella. 

“Thank you,” said the friend. “I’m not sure I came by it honestly. It started 
to rain the other day, and I stepped into a doorway to wait until it stopped. 
Then I saw a young fellow coming along with a nice large umbrella, and I 
thought if he was going as far as my house I would beg shelter of him. So 
I stepped out and asked him, ‘Where are you going with that umbrella, 
young fellow?’ 

“He dropped the umbrella and ran.” 


Arkansas Baptist. 














The Small Child in Church 


If you keep his attention occupied, he will behave 


By 
NoraH SMARIDGE 


uNDAY Mass, say dis- 

tracted worshipers, is 
no place for tots. Only the 
exceptional child behaves 
well in church. The average young- 
ster puts on a performance that 
would make Danny Kaye jealous. 

However, many parents must 
take their child along. Usually, 
they sandwich him between them 
in the pew, and try to forget his 
presence. But boredom soon sets 
in, and he drums with his heels, 
makes faces, emits stifled sounds, 
and plays peekaboo with the lady 
in the pew behind. 

Many parents of young children 
resign themselves to this sort of 
weekly performance. Other parents 
have found that with a little prep- 
aration and a few concrete aids 
they can keep their youngster 
quietly occupied while they them- 
selves pray the Mass. 

A child needs to be put into the 
right mood for churchgoing. If he 
is interrupted in his play and bus- 
tled off to church, he is likely to be 
resentful and restless. The wise 
mother will let him sleep as late 
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as possible and keep him 
as quiet as she can until 
church time. While get- 
ting him spruced and pol- 
ished, she will stress the privilege 
that is going to be his: today is 
Sunday, and he is actually going 
to attend Mass with his mother and 
daddy “like a grown-up boy”! 

Naturally, a small child cannot 
be expected to say formal prayers 
during Mass, But mother can talk 
over all the nice things that have 
happened during the week and sug- 
gest that he whisper a big “Thank 
you, God,” when he kneels at Mass. 
Then, too, there are one or two 
things he might ask God for, a fine 
day for daddy’s birthday, perhaps, 
or a cowboy shirt like the boy next 
door has. 

Many mothers of small children 
make it a practice to stay in the 
back of the church during Mass. 
From the last pew, they argue, they 
can hustle the child out when he 
begins to act up. But with nothing 
to see, the child becomes bored and 
fidgety. He learns that he has only 
to make a nuisance of himself and 
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mommy will take him out. Take 
the small child into a front pew 
where he can see the altar. 
Mother might tell him to watch 
out for some special happening, the 
altar boy carrying the missal, or 
the priest turning to speak to the 
people. She can warn him to get 
ready to put his nickel on the col- 
lection plate, or listen for the little 
bell which the altar boy will ring. 
Afterwards, on the way home, she 
can ask him to tell her all he saw. 
Children love to do this, and it is 
surprising how much they take in. 
“Just looking” palls quickly on 
an active child. So it is a good 
idea for mommy to take in her 
handbag one or two objects to oc- 
cupy small hands. Handing over 
her rosary to the child is unwise; 
the rosary is not a plaything, to be 
draped around the neck, dangled 
over the pew, or thrown carelessly 
on the floor. Pennies, too, are soon 
dropped. Give the child his collec- 
tion money, by all means, but not 
until you see the usher coming. 
There are many little objects of 
piety which a child will like to 
hold during Mass, such as the tiny 
plastic statues which come in their 
uwn containers. Extracting it, ex- 
amining it, and putting it back will 
keep a youngster engrossed. A St. 
Christopher medal on a key chain 
or a tiny plastic triptych which he 
can open and shut will give him 
something to do while his parents 
pray. 
Make certain, however, that these 
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little objects are reserved solely for 
your child to hold during Mass; 
otherwise they will lose their nov- 
elty and interest. 

Little ones like to imitate older 
children. One mother always takes 
her three-year-old to the children’s 
Mass. She finds seats in the pew 
immediately behind the school chil- 
dren. Her child is fascinated by 
their proximity; he faithfully copies 
all they do, standing importantly 
when they stand, kneeling when 
they kneel. He even keeps a wary 
eye on Sister, who kneels at the end 
of the pew. He seems to feel that 
she is keeping an eye on Ais be- 
havior. 

Familiarize a small child with 
his parish church by taking him to 
pay short weekday visits. Stop in 
casually on the way to the store, 
or while out on a walk. 

Visits like these accustom the 
child to the size and quiet of 
church. He learns that this is God’s 
house, where people walk quietly 
and speak softly. No one can see 
God—but isn’t it wonderful that 
He can see us, and hear us, too? 

Thoughtful parents can think of 
other ways of making churchgoing 
attractive and meaningful to their 
little ones. It takes imagination, 
ingenuity, and continued patience. 
But, instead of dragging to Mass a 
child who will distract and annoy 
those around him, they will be ac- 
companied by a youngster who 
feels and acts as a privileged visitor 
in the house of God. 





The Warsaw Rising 


The Russians left the Poles to be massacred 
while the Allies stood by 


By Mavrice AvcErviLLE and Paut Moran 


Condensed from the Word* 


|e advancing Red armies 
| had reached the suburbs of 
|__~-_| Warsaw and the thunder of 
Soviet guns was heard in the capi- 
tal at the end of July, 1944. Soviet 
radio stations called on the Polish 
people to rise and help them drive 
the Germans from the city. Plans 
for a rising, had, in fact, been al- 
ready well prepared with the ap- 
proval of the Polish government 
in London and its Western Allies. 
The Polish premier informed the 
Soviet government that the rising 
was about to take place. 

The uprising was 
led by Gen. Tad- 
eusz Komorowski, 
better known by his 
nom-de-guerre of 
General Bor. Under 
his command were 
three infantry di- 
visions numbering 
35,000 troops and 
an auxiliary force 
of 7,000 men. Of 
these, only 20,000 
were armed; the 
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rest hoped to get arms from the 
Allies or capture them from the 
Germans, as a third of their weap- 
ons had already been secured. 
But as soon as the rising broke 
out not only did the Red armies 
halt their advance on Warsaw, but 
they actually withdrew. They even 
disarmed large forces of the Polish 
Home army which attempted to 
march to the aid of Warsaw from 
other parts of Poland. Moreover, 
for six weeks the Russians refused 
to send any help to Warsaw despite 
the city’s daily appeals for arms; 
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nor would Moscow allow British 
or American planes to land on 
Soviet territory after dropping sup- 
plies on Warsaw. 

This betrayal of Warsaw was a 
cold, calculated crime. The diabolli- 
cal scheme of the communists was 
to encourage the rising and give 
the Poles false hopes of receiving 
aid. That way they would be com- 
pletely destroyed by the nazis. The 
Soviets had a communist puppet 
government ready to take control 
in Warsaw. 

Why Poland’s Western allies be- 
trayed Warsaw was never disclosed. 
Polish paratroops were prevented 
from going to Warsaw from West- 
ern Europe, and for a long time 
no supplies at all were sent there. 


On Aug. 8, three Polish planes flew 
to Warsaw from Italy, where Gen- 
eral Anders’ Polish army was then 
fighting. During August, fewer 


than 40 planes, half of them 
manned by Poles, 103 of whom 
were killed, brought 35 tons of sup- 
plies to Warsaw. Yet during that 
time, Kénigsberg, in East Prussia, 
which is the same distance as War- 
saw from London, was twice raided 
with more than 1,000 tons of 
bombs. The Polish. Premier stated 
that only five tons of ammunition 
daily would have enabled Warsaw 
to hold out. 

Furthermore, an attempt was 
made by the Allied press to main- 
tain a conspiracy of silence about 
the Warsaw rising. Even the Brit- 
ish Premier was forced to admit, 
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on Aug. 23, that “the facts about 
the agony of Warsaw seem to have 
been practically suppressed.” 

“Holy Father, no one is helping 
us,” cried the women of Warsaw 
in a pathetic message to the Pope. 
“The world is ignorant of our fight. 
God alone is with us.” 

For five years, Polish soldiers, 
sailors and airmen had fought with 
their Western Allies from the 
Arctic to the African desert. 
Wherever the hardest and bloodiest 
fighting was called for, the Poles 
were sent into action—at Narvik, 
at Tobruk, at Cassino, in Norman- 
dy, at Arnhem. Nearly 2,000 Polish 
airmen, or more than 40% of the 
Polish pilots engaged, lost their 
lives in the Battle of Britain and 
in the defense of London against 
the flying bombs, more than 10% 
of which they shot down. 

Considering this gross betrayal 
by their Allies, it was truly remark- 
able that Warsaw’s defenders held 
out so long. During the first days 
of the rising they captured the post 
office, power station, gasworks, and 
Prudential Assurance building, the 
tallest skyscraper in the city. By 
the middle of August, they had 
seized control of practically the 
whole capital. 

The loss of Warsaw was such a 
serious threat to the whole German 
front that the Germans were forced 
to rush reinforcements to the city. 
Their crack Hermann Goering di- 
vision was brought 1,000 miles from 
the Italian front and the Death’s 
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Head and S.S. Viking divisions 
were hurried to Warsaw from the 
Russian front. A total of five Ger- 
man divisions, under Panzer Gen- 
eral Stahl and S.S. General von 
dem Bach were hurled against the 
Polish capital. 

Thousands of incendiary bombs 
were rained on the city, which was 
also ceaselessly shelled by heavy 
artillery from the suburbs, from 
armored trains, and from gunboats 
on the River Vistula. The heaviest 
German tanks forced their way 
through the streets, blowing up 
row after row of houses. All War- 
saw was thus destroyed: churches, 
including the cathedral, museums, 
the university, and the Lazienki 
and Belvedere palaces. Not a house 
in Warsaw was left undamaged: 
no other city in the world ever 
underwent such an ordeal. 

During the siege, food was cooked 
and distributed from central kitch- 
ens by women. They also main- 
tained an ambulance service and 
18 hospitals in what had been coal 
cellars; children ran a postal serv- 
ice; the radio station remained op- 
erating; ten daily newspapers were 
published, and the power and water 
supply were kept working till 
Sept. 4. 

The Germans, with their over- 
whelming superiority in men and 
materials, gradually forced their 
way back into the city. In the Old 
Town, 5,000 poorly armed Polish 
troops held out in savage street 
battles for 23 days against a Ger- 
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man force of 40,000 men with tanks 
and planes. Some 1,000 defenders 
escaped: through the sewers, their 
only means of communication be- 
tween the different parts of the 
city. 

Towards the end of September, 
the Polish forces held only about 
one-fifth of the city and were split 
into groups. But this area still har- 
bored 300,000 people slowly dying 
of hunger, thirst, and disease. In a 
book devoid of all bitterness, Gen- 
eral Bor describes the harrowing 
solemnity of the surrender he was 
forced to make after the city’s 63 
days of heroic resistance. A group 
of living skeletons emerged from 
the ruins and sang their national 
anthem for the last time on free 
Polish soil. As the remnants of 
the gallant Home army marched 
out to surrender, a military chap- 
lain raised the Blessed Sacrament 
and gave them the Blessing of God. 
This was their supreme consola- 
tion, for shortly afterwards the 
whole Polish nation was most ig- 
nominiously betrayed by its Allies 
at the Yalta conference. 

H. W. Henderson, one of Brit- 
ain’s leading authorities on Euro- 
pean affairs, has stated that “the 
betrayal and abandonment of War- 
saw” was “the greatest single 
crime” that was committed in the 
2nd World War. “Never in mod- 
ern history,” he writes, “has such 
a gross betraya! of heroic faith been 
perpetrated by any nation upon an 


ally.” 





Skeptic at Lourdes 


A little child leads with her heart 


By Berry Jean Jerrries 


Condensed from the Christian Family* 


Miss Jeffries presents the following 
as one of many experiences with 
Catholics that broke down a hatred 
of the Church, and led directly to 
her reception last Jan. 6. 


0 soME people, Lourdes is the 
shrine of miraculous cures. To 
others, it is the center of supersti- 
tious nonsense. To me, it is the 
light I saw one spring in an Irish 


child’s eyes: a light that showed 

clearly where dreams come to an 

end and where true reality begins. 
I was not a reli- 

gious person. Shrines 

left me cold. So I 

received my press as- 

signment to Lourdes 

with something less 

than enthusiasm. But 

it was the first Easter 

without the Germans, 

and the world want- 

ed to know how the 

village of Mary had 

survived the nazi oc- 

cupation. 
I left Paris two days 

before Good Friday 


to find out. With me on the train 
were children from all parts of 
Europe. Some were paralyzed com- 
pletely, others partially. Some were 
blind, some deaf. All were hopeful. 
This last depressed me even more 
than their pitiful conditions. Obvi- 
ously, none of them would be 
cured, and the thought of their 
grief on the return trip was almost 
more than I could stand. Super- 
stition is never attractive, but this, 

to my mind, was the limit. 
It was a long time before I saw 
Sheila. When I did, 
I saw a black-haired 
five-year-old with 
flashing dark eyes 
that saw everything 
going on around her. 
She was as cute as 
a button even on 
her  tired-looking 

crutches. 

“Tuberculosis of 
the knee,” her red- 
cheeked aunt whis- 

pered to me. 
The trip was a 
present, and the child 
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was thrilled beyond words. Small 
as she was, she could talk of noth- 
ing else. Just the shrine and the 
journey from Dublin to France. 
Except, of course, the Search. This 
seemed to be immensely important. 
At five, most little girls are usually 
being nurses or mothers or, in rare 
cases, space cadets. This Search 
talk was new to me, and I asked 
her about it. 

It took the rest of the day and 
most of the evening to get the 
whole story. But it was worth the 
effort. The Search, she told me, 
was for a leprechaun and his pot of 
gold, especially the pot of gold. 
Many times, Sheila’s grandfather, 
a typical Dubliner with his stories 
and good cheer, had visited her 
hospital and told her about Sean, 
the tiny shoemaker with the peaked 
cap and the mischievous eye. If, 
grandpop said, she could find the 
old fellow and hold him tight in 
her fist, he would have to take her 
to his black pot of treasure buried 
deep in the earth. It was the rule 
of the Little People. 

Sheila knew that gold would buy 
a lot of things for the boys and 
girls in the Dublin hospital, and a 
few months before leaving for 
Lourdes, she had embarked on her 
Search. The Search for Sean. 

As I listened to her childish chat- 
ter, I watched the other young in- 
valids in the wooden car. All of 
them, it seemed to me, were search- 
ing for Sean, looking for some 
fairy-tale cure for their ailments. 
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Even their laughter and the songs 
they sang grated on my nerves. 
Only the French custom of ignor- 
ing temperamental requests kept 
me from stopping the train in the 
middle of the Pyrenees and walk- 
ing back to the lights and gaiety 
of Paris, where reality was faced 
with an honest glass of wine, not 
an imaginary apparition. 

We were in the town one week. 
Oddly enough, after I got there, I 
didn’t mind it a bit. From my 
balcony I could see the sunlit white 
peaks of the mountains and feel the 
sweet freshness of the breeze. The 
shrine itself was an oasis of peace. 
Cool, shaded, silent, one could sit 
beside the River Gave and forget 
that the world ever existed. I wasn’t 
a Catholic, not even a Christian in 
the sense of a churchgoer, but I felt 
good whenever I went through the 
gates and down the path to the 
place of the apparitions. I didn’t 
believe. I didn’t need to. Seeming- 
ly, no act of faith was required to 
be at ease before the shrine. 

I lost track of the crippled kids. 
They stayed at another penston and 
followed a routine of prayer and 
visits peculiar to all pilgrims. I 
browsed through the village, talked 
to the citizens, and sat by the shrine. 
All in all, it was a good week of 
rest and relaxation. 

I saw Sheila again the day we 
left. I had been right: not a child 
was cured. Not one leg had been 
straightened nor one pain removed. 
They got on the train the same 
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way they left it, on crutches and 
litters. What traveled to Lourdes 
hopelessly crippled went home the 
same way. 

Physically, that is. This part you 
may not believe. No matter. It’s 
true. Physically, those kids were 
the same. Spiritually they were not. 
Before, they had been hopeful. 
Now, that hope had been fulfilled 
in a way no one, least of all the 
kids themselves, had _ expected. 
There was no disappointment, no 
grief. Quite the contrary. There 
was joy and a quiet happiness I 
have never seen before or since. 
In the eyes of those little ones was 
a contentment far beyond my com- 
prehension. Had I not seen it, I 
could never have believed it. 

It took me quite a while to find 
Sheila. Such spirituality was all 
right for older children, but the 
little Irish child who was searching 
so hard for a tangible way to re- 
lieve suffering was a different mat- 
ter. Anyone interested in a pot of 
gold would hardly be satisfied with 
a few empty prayers in a silent 
cave. 

When I found her, I knew I was 
right. It had been too much. Pale, 
tired looking, she lay asleep in her 
aunt’s lap. The swollen, bandaged 
knee was propped up on a suitcase. 
It had been paining her since 
morning. 

She opened one eye when I sat 
down opposite them. I dropped a 
surprise in her hands. Both eyes 
opened wide and began to sparkle 
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as she unwrapped the small present. 

It was gold. Chocolate gold, the 
kind the Swiss put up in foil and 
netting. It hadn’t been easy to find. 
In fact, for a few days I'd been 
afraid the child was right, and only 
a leprechaun knew where even 
chocolate nuggets were hidden. 
Then a clerk dug out the bag from 
behind piles of French candy. 

Some of the weariness began to 
leave her face as she caressed the 
net sack between her fingers. She 
wouldn’t eat a single piece. Nor 
could we. It all had to go back 
to the hospital. Then with the 
other kids she would open the 
precious bag and share the gold 
doubloons. 

Eventually we got around to 
Sean. It was worse than I had 
expected. The Search was over. 
Expressionlessly she told me she 
was no longer interested in the 
Little People. No longer searching 
for the pot of gold. Grandpop 
would just have to understand that 
that was over for good and all. 

I argued. I appealed to the aunt. 
I told a few stories of my own, 
trying desperately to replace her 
dream of one week ago. At the 
height of my effort, she looked at 
me closely and asked me why my 
sudden interest in Sean. I mum- 
bled something about gold and 
hospitals and happiness. 

“But I don’t need Sean and his 
treasure anymore!” 

It came suddenly, like a shot. 
And with it I saw for the first time 
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the light in those blue-black eyes. 
There was nothing wavery about 
Sheila. Straight to the point every 
time. 

“I don’t need a dream now. I 
found it all back there. Grandpop 
told me not to be disappointed ‘if 
I never found Sean. But even 
grandpop didn’t tell me I wouldn’t 
have to look!” 

There’s something about a child’s 
enthusiasm that sweeps you up in 
spite of yourself. Sheila couldn't 
tell me what she found at Lourdes, 
but she could show me with the 
gleam in her eyes that she had 
come across a Something we older 
people have all been looking for. 

Full of aches, too young to know 
better, my Irish child showed me 
a peace of mind I'd give my right 
arm to have. How did she get it? 
Don’t ask me. I only know she 
had it—tucked in a corner of her 
heart, where nothing, not famine, 
not war, not sickness nor hatred, 
would ever destroy it. Some kids 
get that look when they believe in 
Santa Claus, others on the way to 
see Mickey Mouse. Sheila was be- 
yond these lovable characters be- 
cause she was full of pain, the kind 
that ages the spirit fast. She’d have 
loved Mickey, but even with all his 
tricks he couldn’t relieve her aches. 
Santa Claus she did love, but she 
was already growing into one of his 
helpers instead of his children. 

No, whatever put the light in 
those Irish eyes was a part of cre- 
ation that is as old as the world 
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itself, as strong as the desire for 
life, and as sure as truth invincible. 
Her aunt called it faith. Sheila 
herself said it was happiness. To 
me it looked like peace. 

I left the kids at the station, and 
took Sheila to the airport. It was 
a sad parting, and I came back to 
town discouraged and moody. 

I found it when I reached in my 
coat pocket for the key. The small 
bag of Swiss gold. She must have 
dropped it there when I put her 
on the plane. It must have cost her 
a lot to give up the gift for her 
hospital friends. Tied to it was a 
note. The aunt wrote it but it 
came from Sheila: “Until the real 
thing comes along.” 

She was only five. Maybe they 
grow them older in Dublin. It hit 
the nail on the head. For me, any- 
way. I’ve still got it. The pieces 
would probably poison me if I ate 
them now. Or break a tooth. I'll 
keep them according to directions. 
Until the real thing comes along. 
So far it hasn’t. But it will. I know 
what it is now and I know where 
to look. I saw it one day in those 
Irish eyes, and believe me, it’s 
worth much more than gold. It 
took the child to tell me. She was 
right. Bum leg and all, she put 
me in the right direction. 

If you find a dusty bag of Swiss 
chocolates with the gold wrappers 
crumbling off, you'll know I found 
it. Until then, the bulge in my 
pocket matches the search in my 
heart. 





Hong Kong, the last chunk of non- 
communist real estate on the Chinese 
mainland, has seen some 3 million 
refugees arrive from behind the bam- 
boo curtain. Most left the island city 
for Formosa; but more than a million 
are jammed into huts which elbow 
one another up the hillsides around 
Hong Kong. 
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Overcrowded squatters live in con- 
stant fear of fire because so many 
shacks are built of straw, tar paper, 
and canvas. Lack of building materi- 
als force many refugees to dig caves 
in the hillsides, and line them with 
paper to keep out the dampness. At 
mealtime, the board bed becomes a 
table, the washbowl, a plate. Refugees 
cook outside, and carry their water 
from a near-by stream. 


Pictures and information from Mission Bul- 
letin Nov., 1953, King’s Bldg., Hong Kong. 
U.S. Agents: Maryknoll Bookshelf, Mary- 
knoll, N.Y. Annual subscription: $5. 
Copyright 1953 by Mission Bulletin. 























irE Cuier Reilly of Roxbury, 
Mass., did not teach his son 
Peter lifesaving techniques in vain. 

The boy grew up, became a mis- 
sionary priest, and went to China. 
When the new rulers crowded him 
out, Father Peter Reilly was as- 
signed to work in a Hong Kong 
refugee camp with 30,000 persons 
from behind the bamboo curtain. 

One day, a Chinese lad of eight 
was seen floating downstream near 
the camp. Refugees pulled out the 
body, but found no sign of life. 
One man hung the boy’s knees 
over his shoulders, and jounced him 
head down to shake water out of 
the lad’s lungs. Another ran for the 
man they call upon in emergencies, 
Lat Shen Fu (Father Reilly). 

The fire chief's son went to work 
with the know-how of a fireman. 
Sweat streamed down his face as 
he worked feverishly at artificial 
respiration. Ten minutes later, just 
as he was about to give up, he 
noticed the boy’s chest expand. He 
resumed his efforts; and the boy 
jumped up and ran to his father. 

While the priest was working 
with no apparent success, the crowd 
had shouted, “Try the Chinese 
way!” The lad’s father said No; he 
had seen a newsreel demonstration 
of just what the priest was doing. 

The boy’s mother had been re- 
ceiving instruction at Father Reil- 


Nine of the refugee camps have wel- 
fare centers which include a chapel, a 
school, a storehouse, and medical dis- 
pensary. Doctors and nurses aid the 
priests and Sisters who conduct the 
centers. 


Father Peter Reilly and friend. 


ly’s chapel; but his father had 
never appeared there. A few days 
after the incident, the father came 
to call on Lai Shen Fu. He and 
his wife had had a big argument. 

She claimed Father was able to 
save the boy because she had prayed 
while the priest worked over the 
lad. The husband held that the 
lad’s recovery came only from the 
know-how of the priest. 

“Which one of us is right, Fa- 
ther?” “Your wife,” replied the 
priest. After some discussion, the 
man conceded, “I guess you are 
right, Shen Fu.” 

“Well, will you be at Mass next 
Sunday if we have given you the 
right answer?” 

The next Sunday, the father, 
mother, and four children filled 
one of the makeshift benches in 
Father Reilly’s refugee chapel. 





Get Your Geiger 


Counter! 


Luck favors the amateurs in the 


search for uranium 


By Jay Extis Ransom 


Condensed from Better Homes & Gardens* 


YW esrern U.S. wastelands again 
\ ~ know the tread of prospec- 
tors’ boots and the tapping of min- 
ers’ picks. The prospectors seek not 
gold nor silver, but uranium, the 
mysterious fission element of atom- 
ic power. Judging by the stories of 
riches garnered almost overnight, 
a man’s chances of making a mod- 
est fortune are better now than 
ever before. 

Take the case of Roy Chord and 
his attractive wife, Jean. A middle- 
aged couple with grandchildren, 
they have been South Dakota dry- 
land farmers since the dusty 30's. 
They had thought that prospecting 
was reserved for mining engineers, 
geologists, and Ph.D.’s in mineral- 
ogy. Then one day last spring, Roy, 
who never finished the 8th grade, 
deposited a check in the Bear Butte 
Valley bank in Sturgis for $30,000. 
Knowing nothing about mining, 
they had found and staked 150 
uranium claims in near-by Red 
canyon. 

Their story is but one of hun- 
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dreds, with variations. They learned 
the know-how after visiting a mu- 
seum to get acquainted with a few 
uranium minerals. “Just for kicks,” 
Roy bought a Geiger counter for 
less than $50. From a pocket hand- 
book titled Prospecting for Urani- 
um, obtained from the superin- 
tendent of documents, Washington, 
D.C., for 45¢, he learned all that 
he needed to know. Then, when- 
ever he and Jean could get away 
from the farm, they wandered over 
the Black Hills exploring old mines 
of the 1870's. 

The Chords had a good lead to 
follow. A few weeks before, Jerry 
Brennan, another amateur, stum- 
bled across the first showing of 
uranium ore in South Dakota. Jer- 
ry was a Rapid City lawyer with a 
flair for anthropology. While look- 
ing for Indian picture writing in 
Craven canyon, he thought he rec- 
ognized carnotite. He checked it 
with his Geiger counter. The count- 
er chattered like a flock of magpies. 

Uranium is truly the “people’s 
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mineral.” Over half of all known 
deposits were found by amateur 
prospectors. It seems that the more 
you know about uranium, the hard- 
er it is to find. 

The success story of Charles A. 
Steen, a 33-year-old geologist and 
mining engineer, has become a 
legend. He knew exactly where 
uranium ought to be, but the 
trouble was that he had a hard time 
proving it. It took four and a half 
years of poverty and privation for 
himself, his patient wife, and four 
small sons. Now owner of a multi- 
million-dollar pitchblende mine, a 
five-seater airplane, and a $50,000 
home in Moab, Utah, he says, “It 
was a calculated risk!” 

That’s an understatement. He 
was a professional prospector with 


several years’ experience nunting oil 
in South America and gold in Can- 


ada. He is one of the very few 
who gambled everything he owned, 
and all that his relatives could lend, 
on a hunch. His hunch was that in 
the “four corners,” where Arizona, 
Utah, New Mexico, and Colorado 
meet, he could find $1 million. 
That he finally did is one of those 
sagas reminiscent of the bonanza 
kings of the gold-rush days. 

Even stay-at-homers have bene- 
fited from the new rush to the 
hills. Take Albert Marshall, who 
made a precarious living raising 
peaches near Beaumont, Calif. 
Alerted by the uranium publicity, 
he remembered a greenish rock in 
his orchard. He broke off a piece, 


and sent it to a friend who owned 
a Geiger counter. The rock was 
“plenty hot.” Within days, govern- 
ment geologists located three areas 
on his land exciting enough for the 
Atomic Energy commission to take 
over, and Mr. Marshall has since 
done very nicely. 

About five years ago, it became 
apparent to the AEC that ama- 
teurs make better prospectors than 
highly trained geologists. Jesse C. 
Johnson, director of the AEC’s 
Raw Materials division explains, 
“There are probably more amateur 
and professional prospectors look- 
ing for uranium today than for any 
other metal. The AEC is counting 
heavily on part-time rock hunters. 
Scientifically trained persons get 
set ideas. They look at a formation, 
and because it isn’t in textbooks, 
shake their heads.” 

Paddy Martinez was a Mexican- 
Navajo sheepherder. He is a hum- 
ble man who asked little but food 
for himself, wife, and 14 children. 
On a trip to Grants, N. Mex., for 
cigarettes, he saw his first carnotite 
ore, and learned that the govern- 
ment was paying $10,000 to any- 
body finding more. Last year, while 
with his flock on Haystack moun- 
tain, he noticed some of the pe- 
culiar yellow rock. 

He followed the outcropping for 
nearly ten miles gathering samples, 
within plain sight of busy trans- 
continental Highway 66. Then 
Paddy took his samples to town. 
He had located the biggest new 
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uranium field in recent years. He 
had never heard of a Geiger count- 
er. 

His discovery humiliated geolo- 
gists everywhere. “A most ludi- 
crous location,” one complained. 
“Whoever heard of uranium oc- 
curring in massive limestone, and 
on a mountain in plain sight of 
town?” 

Lew Williams hit pay dirt east 
of the Utah line, where he is de- 
veloping his $3¥,-million McKee 
Mines. Fletcher Bronson, past mid- 
dle life, made a cool $1 million, 
too, and now takes life easy in a 
new home in Monticello, Utah. 
Vance Thornburg, 32, split his $14- 
million mines between three states, 
Colorado, Utah, and Arizona. His 
7-Mile mine, near Moab, has as- 
sayed as high as 91% uranium, 
and brings Vance and his brothers 
about $20,000 a month. 

Middle-aged Vernon Pick is an- 
other uranium hunter who spent a 
year poking around the Colorado 
plateau in spare time. He finally 
discovered pay rock on Colorado's 
Muddy river. He recently sold his 
mine for $9 million. Ores taken out 
for experiment had proved as rich 
as a normal mine’s regular pro- 
duction. 

And so it goes. Uranium seekers 
of today have little in common 
with the gold hunters of the last 
century, unless it be the same hot 
arid wastes, the dust storms and 
insects—all alleviated by modern 
techniques of camping. With as 
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little as $50 in cash and sturdy legs, 
a man can still hope to become a 
millionaire overnight. And it is this 
proven possibility that lures thou- 
sands of amateur prospectors to the 
Rocky Mountain states. 

Nobody knows for sure just how 
many hopefuls are infesting mesas 
ind mountains. But to private, 
commercial, state, and federal as- 
saying offices come a steady stream 
of ore bags, of which perhaps one 
in 40 tests uranium. To help ama- 
teurs, several western states have set 
up mobile schools. 

Week-end and vacationing pros- 
pectors are finding the highway de- 
posits because they haven’t the 
time to get into the back country. 
Also, in more rugged uranium 
lands, it becomes necessary to take 
a trailer or camp out. 

A large New York sporting- 
goods store began stocking small, 
lightweight Geiger counters in 
1949, It seems that hunters and fish- 
ermen wanted something else to do 
besides hunting and fishing. 

This greatly pleased Dr. Phillip 
L. Merritt, assistant director of 
AEC’s Raw Materials division: 
more than 30 million sperting li- 
censes are sold annually in the U.S 
Doctor Merritt urged sportsmen to 
study prospecting techniques. 

Uranium is a metallic element 
found in more than 115 minerals 
around the globe. It never occurs 
pure, but it is roughly 1,000 times 
as plentiful as gold. It has been 
found in granite, shale, limestone, 
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sandstone, and phosphate _ sedi- 
ments. It is often found in sand in 
river and creek beds. 

Most uranium occurs in the west- 
ern highlands, because, for some 
mysterious reason, radioactive ores 
originated around volcanic activity. 
Strangely, nature has managed to 
concentrate an unusual wealth of 
the oxide in petrified wood. 

At the Yellow Cat mine, south 
of Thompson, Utah, Charlie and 
Owen Cato have been a father-son 
team working over old vanadium 
dumps. One day, a casual rock 
hunter from Denver dropped in 
looking for petrified palm roots, 
jasperized dinosaur knuckles, and 
lizard-tail fossils. “He found a 


whole petrified log of yellow car- 
notite, right where I’d walked over 


it hundreds of times,” Owen re- 
calls ruefully. “The AEC is ru- 
mored to have paid him nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars for the 
radium and uranium it contained 
—just one big log!” 

A carnotite log today is what a 
pocket, or vug, of solid gold nug- 
gets was to the gold muckers of 
1849. Everybody is trying to find 
one, and now and then someone 
does. 

But as Michigan State Geologist 
G. E. Eddy explained to a group of 
potential prospectors, “all that 
clicks is not atom bombs.” Because 
of the relative ease of prospecting 
for uranium, the belief got around 
that all one had to do was buy a 
Geiger counter, carry it around till 
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it chattered, notify the AEC, and 
await the royalties. But often sev- 
eral years elapse between discovery 
and payoff. 

Serious prospecting for uranium 
is not easy, and it can be expensive. 
Get-rich-quick sharpies are limited 
to seeking a large vein of pitch- 
blende (a blackish, metallic, iron- 
heavy rock with a greasy luster) or 
a very large deposit of comparative- 
ly low-grade carnotite. Neither is a 
promising possibility any longer. 

Don’t mortgage your home and 
quit your job with the idea that it’s 
easy to find $1 million in uranium. 
It isn’t. 

A man can still get lost and per- 
ish of thirst within a quarter mile 
of a transcontinental highway and 
never realize his location. The 
West still has sharp claws. Take 
good tires, extra gasoline, water 
and grub, even though the nearest 
town may be less than two hours 
away. The inexperienced must car- 
ry a compass and have the know- 
how to use it. 

It’s easy to stake a mining claim. 
Find a deposit and pace it off 600 
feet wide by 1,500 feet long, mark- 
ing each corner with a pile of rocks. 
In the center, presumably the mid- 
dle of your mineral discovery, build 
a rock cairn. Inside this, place a 
tobacco tin, bottle, or other weath- 
erproof container with a form filled 
out according to the state’s require- 
ments. Such forms are generally 
available for a dime at every gro- 
cery store in a mining area. Then 
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hurry to the nearest courthouse to can bundle up a ten-pound sample, 
register your find with a $1 fee be- with complete information on_ its 
fore somebody else jumps your location and character, and send it 
claim. That’s all. You can stake as to the U.S. Atomic Energy com- 
many claims as you like. But to mission, Division of Raw Materials, 
keep them, you must do $100 worth P.O. Box 30, Ansonia station, New 
of work a year on each one, which York City 23, They'll guide you 
may include any relative labor, such from there on in if you have some- 


ies thing hot. 
as building a road. id 
Geiger-counter sales have sky- 


al way to cash in is b 
The usual way cash MIS Y rocketed all over the North Amer- 
ig fil die Penge’ ican continent. The Geological 
pany wl ing to uy your claim on Survey, Washington, D. e can 
speculation. It is not too much to = fyrnich you with lists of reports 
ask a minimum of $5,000 for a about areas where radioactive ore 
promising strike. has been discovered. Uranium is in 
Payment for ore is made on de- demand, and it is being found in 
livery of ore to the nearest mill or many parts of the country by ordi- 
purchase depot. Or, a lucky finder nary citizens like you and me. 


PSS) So 


Ask a Silly Question... . 


Arter the race the owner was giving the jockey a piece of his mind. 

“A fine jockey you are,” he said. “I distinctly told you to come away with 
a rush at the corner. Why didn’t you?” 

“Well,” retorted the jockey, “it didn’t seem quite sporting to leave the 
horse behind.” London Argosy. 


ote 


Mas. Busysopy was pumping the local doctor about the sudden death of 
the town’s richest man. 
“You knew him well,” she cooed. “How much money did he leave?” 
With a tip of his hat, the old doctor replied, “All of it, madam, all of it.” 
Capper’s Weekly. 


. 
* 
+ 


A HoMEMAKER was struggling with directions for installing a new wall-type 
can opener. After several unsuccessful attempts, she gave up and went for 
her glasses for a closer look at the directions. 

When she returned, the opener was neatly in place, and the cook was 
already using it. 

“How in the world did you get this up?” the homemaker asked. “You 
told me you couldn’t read.” 

“Well, ma’m,” the cook replied, “when you can’t read, you’ve just got 
to think.” Jean Blodgett in Quote (22 Aug. '54). 





Junk Business 


Even the workers at St. Vincent 
de Paul are salvage 


By Brennan Mircue zt, O.F.M. 


Condensed from the Way of St. Francis* 
fw St. Vincent de Paul salvage 
bureau of Seattle does over a 
half million dollars worth of busi- 
year. Pete Emt, who 


“God’s Junk Busi- 


ness every 
runs it, calls it 
ness.” 

“It’s a big business,” Pete ad- 
mits. “Bigger than I ever ran in 
my life before. Last year we had a 
payroll of over $380,000. There are 
140 regular employees, and maybe 
60 more who hire on just for a day 
or two at a time.” 

The business is housed in a clus- 
ter of old commercial buildings, 
just like the other warehouses, 
mills, and shops lining the shores 
of Seattle’s Lake Union. The build- 
ings bulge with old furniture, hard- 
ware, used clothing, and baled rags 
and paper. Twenty trucks are in 
service for this salvage operation. A 
dock, at which three or four old 
tubs of boats are moored, adjoins 
the buildings, and the moorage fees 
add to the income of the salvage 
operation. A spur railroad track 
runs right up to the front gate, 
making it possible to dispose of 
bulk salvage by the carload. 
-San Francisco 2, 


*109 Golden Gate Ave., 
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“But it’s a little business, too,’ 
Mr. Emt remarks paradoxically. 
“It’s like a bird’s nest: bits of string. 
a few feathers, stray twigs, and a 
little mud. Put ’em all together ac- 
cording to a plan, and you have 
that wonderful product, shelter. 
And the plan of this, or any other 
salvage operation of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, is charity.” 

Battered bedsteads, odd pieces of 
furnishing, piles of old clothes, dis- 
carded shoes: the junk of a great 
American city gathered from the 
attics and cellars of thousands of 
homes—these are the twigs and 
string used to construct this big 
business. It is all heaped together 
and then someone with a genius 
for organization like Peter Emt 
parcels out the broken pieces. He 
passes them on to hands that can- 
not. otherwise be kept busy in the 
world of highly competitive em- 
ployment. Men and women, often 
physically handicapped, find work 
salvaging this junk; the result is 


Calif. August, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Third Order of St. 
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frequently the difference between 
complete want and the dignified 
earning of a modest livelihood. 
Anything that can be washed, 
sewn, screwed together or ham- 
mered back into shape is returned 
to usable condition for the odd and 
varied needs of some salvage-store 
customer. The finished product 
may be sold on the curious “Street 
of Bargains” here at the salvage 
yard, or find its way to one of 14 
branch stores where reclaimed 
items are channeled back to low- 
price purchase outlets in the Seattle 
area and neighboring communities. 
The salvage business operates 
also on a wholesale scale. This in- 
cludes baling rags and paper, bun- 
dling scrap iron, and breaking old 
bottles down to what is called 


glass cullet—all of which is han- 
dled in measures of hundreds of 
tons and by the carload. And final- 
ly, all this reshuffling of commodi- 


ties results in financial income, 
which not only pays the salaries of 
the persons employed in processing 
it but also shows a profit. All profit 
goes to charity. 

The Street of Bargains is a half- 
block-long bazaar of open shop 
fronts forming a narrow lane down 
the center of the salvage yard. This 
curious caricature of swanky shop- 
ping areas is Pete’s way of glamor- 
izing the secondhand business. And 
it is the most fascinating half block 
this side of an oriental market 
place. Each shop front spills its 
type of wares into the narrow side- 
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walk. The used-dress-and-suit sec- 
tion is right next to the small em- 
porium full of secondhand hats 
and shoes. Electrical appliances, 
small hardware, and plumbing are 
farther down‘the street. Then come 
the old-stove and beat-up-washing- 
machine department. 

This efficient processing of a 
financial profit from castoffs would 
be, however, merely clever if it 
weren't for the dramatic human 
factors involved. But to Pete Emt 
there is no such thing as “human 
factors.” There are, rather, people. 
People like the late Bishop Gerald 
O’Shaughnessy, who ventured 
thousands of dollars to save the op- 
eration from ruin in its darkest 
hours, and the present Archbishop 
Thomas A. Connolly, who is its 
watchful protector. Or the men of 
the society who weathered the 
storms with him when many doubt- 
ed. And the people who give away 
what they don’t need. 

The most interesting people of 
all, however, are those who, with 
Pete Emt, staff the salvage opera- 
tion. Except for the truck drivers, 
who are sound of limb and have 
the use of their five senses, the rest 
of the 140 employees constitute the 
most unusual group that ever 
staffed a half-million dollar busi- 
ness. By the standards of cold- 
blooded industry, these people, too, 
are economic junk. They are the 
lame, the blind and the halt, and 
the otherwise unemployable. 

Jimmy Sakimoto, a little Japa- 
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nese ex-boxer who lost his eyesight 
from taking too many punches, 
manages the bureau’s office and its 
eight or ten workers. He is Pete’s 
right-hand man. Also totally blind, 
Melba King finds her way rapidly 
about the cluttered offices with the 
help of Gypsy, her guide dog. She 
acts as secretary-typist, takes dicta- 
tion in braille as fast as it is spo- 
ken, and turns out an immaculate, 
accurately typed letter. 

Together with two or three badly 
crippled persons, Billy Jordan, a 
Benedictine Oblate and also blind, 
solicits business by phone, inquir- 
ing whether people have discarded 
articles they wish carted away. He 
and his crew have a carefully re- 
hearsed sales talk, as precise and 
smooth as the bright pitches made 
on radio or television to sell items 
people don’t need. 

A few elderly men, incurable 
tinkerers and excellent craftsmen, 
mend radios, clocks, toasters, and 
similar equipment. Then there are 
those who are mentally too slow to 
hold any job more complicated 
than breaking old bottles into a 
metal drum. 

Every afternoon at three o'clock, 
over an old public-address system, 
Pete intones in his deep voice, “Ro- 
sary! Rosary!” Immediately all ac- 
tivity throughout the place comes 
to a stop. Workers from all de- 
partments come, some hobbling on 
crutches, to Pete’s office. There, 
those who are able kneel on the 
floor, and the decades rise like a 
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song, the song of a loom on which 
is woven from fragments, odd 
strands and small sacrifices, the sub- 
stance of prayer. Those who cannot 
come to the office stay where they 
are; sitting among piles of rags and 
paper, broken chairs, and the clut- 
ter of God’s junk business. They 
join their prayers with those pour- 
ing out of the loud-speakers. 

Out beyond the ranks of those 
praying workers, somewhere scat- 
tered or lost in this big city or be- 
yond it, are people whom this sal- 
vage bureau has helped in one way 
or another. Some have been given 
a few days’ work. Some have been 
given freely the immediate material 
aid they needed. Others have been 
helped by personal service, counsel, 
and financial assistance through the 
various St. Vincent de Paul con- 
ferences that are scattered through- 
out the city. 

People who aren’t hungry and 
who are decently clothed and who 
work honestly for what they have, 
frequently ask, “Are the people 
you help deserving? Aren’t many 
of them shiftless?” 

Pete’s answer to that, and the 
answer of the type of men who 
work with him, is short and to the 
point. Men who pick up the bro- 
ken pieces of a city and mend what 
can be mended aren’t likely to be 
starry-eyed or easily fooled by what 
is phony. Their answer, in Pete 
Emt’s words, is, “We don’t take 
care of people; we take care of 
Christ.” 








Here’s How To Do Your : 
Christmas Shopping Quickly! 














just a few minutes! No need to spend hours searching through crowded stores. 

No need to guess about colors or sizes. No need to worry if your gifts will 
please. For here is the easy—the sensible—the economical way to please everyone 
on your gift list. Just tear out the convenient Christmas Gift Form; jot down the 
names and addresses of those you want to remember; then drop the self-addressed 
envelope into the mail at once! No stamp is needed. And your Christmas shopping 
is finished! And remember two other important advantages: 1. You don’t have to 
pay until next January, and 2. A beautifully colored Christmas card is furnished 
with each subscription, and will be mailed announcing the Gift in your name. 


Je sit in your easy chair at home and do a// of your Christmas shopping in 


It could be spring fever, but I doubt 
that it is. I believe it’s just that you out- 
did yourself in the May issue of The 
Catholic Digest and I enjoyed every 
word of it.— Anne T. Strelchun, Newing- 
ton 11, Conn. 


I had just finished giving my two 
young children their lunch and was 
glad of the opportunity to have some 
peace when I put them to bed. As I 
couldn’t get interested in television due 
to a headache, I thought I would have 
a little rest also. Then I noticed The 
Digest lying on the table. I always save 
my Catholic Digests so I can refer back 
to prove something to my non-Catholic 
husband, or maybe some day I will 
wrap all my old magazines up to give 
to a hospital. I picked this Digest up 
and thought I would read one more 
story and then I would be tired enough 
to drop off to sleep, and maybe this 
would cure my headache. I started to 
read “Poor Bandaged Children of Eve.” 

It wasn’t long before my headache 
was gone—forgotten; I hadn’t gone 
very far into the story when I couldn’t 
see to read due to the tears from laugh- 
ing. My glasses got steamed up; then 
the little girl beside me wanted to know 
what I was laughing at, and she laugh- 
ed till the tears welled up in her big 
blue eyes. And to think non-Catholics 
think that Sisters are in a convent be- 
cause of some man jilting them! Milton 


Berle would have a hard time drawing 
such a hearty laugh in so short a time.— 
Gertrude Dalthorp, Metzger, Oregon. 
es 

It may be a surprise to you to know 
that among your readers you have one 
in the ranks of the French Foreign 
Legion in Indo-China, who looks for- 
ward eagerly to his copy of The Catholic 
Digest, sent by a friend in America. Of 
course, by the time my copy reaches me 
in these Red-ridden mountains of Indo- 
China, I’m a bit behind time with re- 
gard to the news. However, The Digest 
loses nothing of its goodness on the 
way, and to me it is a great source of 
mental and spiritual comfort.—Legion- 
naire Jim Horkins. 
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JUST DO THIS! 


- Tear out the convenient order 

form facing this page. 
Jot down the names and address- 
es of all those to whom you de- 
sire to send gift subscriptions. If 
there is not enough space, use a 
plain piece of paper and enclose 
in the handy envelope pocket. 

. Fold and seal the envelope and 
mail at once. It is already ad- 
dressed and needs no stamp. 
Don't worry about paying now— 
wait until you receive our bill 
next January. 











The Mystery of Language 


Men endow words with meanings, to reach 
understanding—and misunderstanding 


By Wess Garrison 


Condensed from the Marianist* 


AMILIARITY with language 

blinds its users to contradic- 
tions. Americans see no problem in 
using the same word to mean both 
a giant structure that spans a river, 
and a tiny wire form that holds 
false teeth in place. Paradoxically, 
the very inconsistencies of language 
serve to make it man’s most useful 
instrument. 

Every word that stands for a type 
of thing, book, table, car, points to 
just one or a few qualities of the 
thing named. In the case of bridge, 
the fundamental theme is that of 
connecting isolated points. Just as 
Golden Gate bridge spans stretches 
of open water, so the bridge in 
one’s mouth passes over distance 
that separates teeth, 

Words emphasize distinctive 
characteristics by omitting a great 
many ideas that, at least for the 
moment, are irrelevant. The one 
idea that cannot be eliminated 
from bridge is that of connecting. 
Shape, length, height, strength, ma- 
terials, color, and location may vary 
endlessly, for none of these quali- 


ties are implied in the name itself. 

Since so much is left out, it seems 
that everyone would have great dif- 
ficulty in discovering just what em- 
phasis a word is intended to con- 
vey. That is an obvious and major 
problem in learning another lan- 
guage. 

Children absorb language while 
growing up, and thus reach matu- 
rity using words in the fashion that 
is general in their culture. Having 
learned what particular emphasis is 
usually attached to a word, the 
child adopts that usage to the ex- 
clusion of all others. 

Many a kindergarten child is 
adept in handling the verb to swim. 
His skill is the result of cultural 
inheritance. From parents, older 
youngsters, and others who use the 
word in his presence, the child 
learns that it refers to self-propul- 
sion in water. 

Swimming is actually an enor- 
mously complex phenomenon. It 
touches on a multitude of qualities, 
each of which can vary widely. 
Water may be clear or muddy, 


*300 College Park Ave., Dayton 9, Ohio. October, 1954, Copyright 1954 by the Society of Mary, Cincinnati 
province, and reprinted with permission. 
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fresh or salty, hot or cold. Exactly 
the same term is used, no matter 
whether the swimmer is a human, 
fish, or animal. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the swimming is 
done outdoors or in, by child or 
adult, beginner or expert, male or 
female. From the tremendous va- 
riety of qualities involved in all 
these situations, the human mind 
abstracts a single common element 
and designates it by the phrase 
to swim. 

Here we discover a major func- 
tion of language: to permit the 
handling of abstract qualities which 
are common to varied situations. 

In case it becomes desirable to 
clarify details, a number of words 
are combined. Each word, taken 
individually, can refer to an im- 
mense class of objects or actions. 
But when enough such words are 
combined in a phrase or sentence, 
the group conveys limited and pre- 
cise meaning: “A small boy wear- 
ing red trunks dived off the bridge, 
found that he could not swim well, 
and began calling for help.” 

Though that sentence does not 
indicate precisely what boy was in- 
volved or where the bridge was lo- 
cated, it paints a reasonably precise 
picture. This, in spite of the fact 
that individual words in the sen- 
tence apply to vast groups of mean- 
ings. 

Complexities involved in bridge 
and swim have been noted. Red 
names a wide variety of shades. 
Small may designate anything from 
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a midget strawberry to an under- 
sized mountain. Boys vary tremen- 
dously in physical development, 
color of skin, native language, likes 
and dislikes. There is a wide range 
of sounds lumped in calls. 

Yet by a lightning-fast process of 
sifting and combining meanings, 
the mind has no difficulty in reach- 
ing a reasonably clear picture from 
the group of flexible words in that 
sentence. No investigation can re- 
veal precisely how this is done. 

Part of the wonder lies in the 
fact that, contrary to common 
thought, words do not transport 
meaning as envelopes carry letters. 
Meaning is supplied to words only 
by minds that use them as tools. 
Centuries before the beginning of 
modern communication analysis, 
St. Augustine noted the central 
puzzle. In Christian Instruction, he 
notes that words were not adopted 
by men because they possess intrin- 
sic meaning. “Rather,” says he, 
“they have a meaning because men 
have agreed upon them.” 

In a scientific age dominated by 
“hard facts,” that insight of the 
Bishop of Hippo may seem strange. 
But put it to test. 

Suppose you and I should meet, 
and be invited to dinner by a mu- 
tual friend. Our host promises us 
a taste treat. He takes us to a res- 
taurant. We find our table, open 
our menus, and find across the top 
in bold letters: “Special Tonite— 
Florida Frog Legs.” 

According to any theory which 
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treats meaning as residing in words, 
that announcement wouid have pre- 
cisely the same impact upon the 
three of us. Each of us has been ex- 
posed to the same group of words; 
we should react in identical fash- 
ion. Nothing could be more absurd. 

In practice, each of us reads his 
own personal, private meaning into 
those verbal symbols. Our host, 
who has eaten frog legs at this res- 
taurant many times, is overjoyed. 
Memories crowd into his mind; he 
smiles, and licks his chops. 

You react quite differently. The 
one time when you ate this particu- 
lar dish, you became violently ill. 
Remembering it, you find yourself 
on the verge of nausea, and search 
the menu for some other dish. 

For my part, the printed words 
seem to have leaped off the sheet 
and seized me in an icy clutch. 
My acquaintance with frogs is lim- 
ited to having seen the repulsive 
creatures dive into a pond. Eat 
their legs? Never! Since I have not 
experienced their texture, I imagine 
them as yielding a slimy stringi- 
ness between my teeth. | stifle an 
inclination to leave. 

In each instance, the reader has 
supplied his personal bundle of 
meanings to frog legs. 

That is always the case when you 
listen to a speaker or read printed 
words. Familiarity has dulled our 
appreciation. We have such*fficient 
habits in the handling of words 
that we can discover the complex 
process of supplying meaning from 
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our own minds only in special, ar- 
tificial situations. 

Looking at the coin trom the op- 
posite side, it becomes clear that 
there is no exact definition of a 
complex idea. So many clusters of 
meaning are associated that it is 
impossible to pin down one of 
them as “right.” Anthropologists 
once spent 14 months in the Solo- 
mon Islands trying to find the 
meaning of one word, mumz. Papu- 
ans who use that term load it with 
almost as many ideas as Americans 
pour into a word like dove. 

Many quarrels stem from failure 
to recognize that man is not a slave 
to language, but is its master. Since 
different minds endow the same 
words with opposed sets of mean- 
ing, violent arguments can result 
from radically different responses 
to emotion-packed words. 

We readily recognize that red 
does not mean the same thing to a 
loyal American and a communist- 
sympathizer. But we sometimes fail 
to note that our everyday talk is 
loaded with words which are sup- 
plied with diverse meanings by dif- 
ferent persons. Labor union is such 
a term. So are duty, democracy, 
justice, faith, rosary. Even a com- 
paratively stable word, rifle, evokes 
a variety of responses depending 
upon whether it is encountered by 
a hunter, soldier, arms collector, 
munitions manufacturer, or mother 
of a boy of 17. 

A major fallacy in compiling and 
interpreting results of question- 
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naires is failure to allow for the 
plastic nature of language. Words 
of complex questions mean a great 
variety of things to individual re- 
spondents. And in framing their 
replies, people use similar ” Settadeial 
formulas to convey wide variety of 
meanings. 

In spite of such limitations and 
problems, language is the chief way 
in which men break down barriers 
that separate mind from mind. Ev- 
ery person is like a lighthouse keep- 
er, shut in a solitary tower. Though 
he can never achieve physical con- 
tact with the watchman whose tow- 
er is a littke way up the rocky 
beach, the two can agree upon a 
system of code. Blinking flashlights 
in the agreed manner, each can 
span the void separating him from 
the other. 

When gamma globulin was first 
dimly glimpsed as a potential life- 
saver, the idea existed only in the 
minds of a few specialists. De- 
scribed “a medicine that may 
serve to conquer polio,” the radical 
new idea can be appropriated by 
every person who associates clear 
meaning with medicine, conquer, 
and polio. This process is like that 
of understanding an apple by de- 
scription. A person who has never 
seen an apple can grasp the nature 
of the fruit by his familiarity with 
redness, roundness, acid taste, mel- 
low firmness, and other descriptive 
qualities. His understanding is lim- 
ited, but useful. 

Language is the great socializer. 


November 


It is high on the list of phenomena 
through which an individual ex- 
tends his horizons to become part 
of a group. Implicit recognition of 
this fact is contained in the simple, 
but real, delight with which par- 
ents greet an infant's first meaning- 
ful use of a word. By attaching 
mamma to his impression of the 
big, warm protector who cares for 
him so tenderly, the baby takes a 
first tottering step toward breaking 
out of his isolation. 

As he extends his self into other 
selves through language, the inner 
life of the child expands. Mastering 
words, he becomes heir of the past. 
He can claim for his own all the 
accumulated knowledge of man- 
kind. When at length he comes to 
have his own thoughts, he has a 
magic device by which he can share 
his ideas with others of his own era 
and leave them as a legacy to fu- 
ture generations. 

Awed and breathless at the maj- 
esty and sweep of words, man can 
use no device but language itself 
to inquire how and why he has 
come to be master of so powerful a 
tool. 

Casual, partial inquiry has pro- 
duced an explanation. (Man can 
explain anything, provided he is 
willing to stop with formulas that 
pass for answers, and provided he 
does got press questions beyond 
some ‘safe, conventional stopping 
place.) 

Man acquired language, declare 
some analysts, by a very simple 
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process. He first learned to point at 
objects. Then he developed a spo- 
ken language by linking conven- 
tional sounds with each object at 
which he pointed. Finally he re- 
duced those sounds to a system of 
written words. Grouped in phrases 
and sentences, they form language- 
in-action. 

Obviously, this analysis has many 
similarities to Darwin’s equally 
crude theory of blind organic evo- 
lution as the force leading to pro- 
duction of mankind. Both these 
“explanations” are far too neat and 
simple. In the case of language, the 
initial problem is not even touched: 
How and why did men conceive 
the idea of giving names to objects 
and forces outside their own 
bodies? 

Compared with an abstract con- 
cept like forgiveness, bridge is a 








Popcorn clouds buttered with sun- 
shine. J. P. Mulcahy 
A train with people pasted on its 
windows. Edward F. Murphy 
Orchards broken out in a rash of 
apples. 
A few scrubby pines climbing la- 

boriously to the timber line. 
Sister Mary Pius, O.S.P. 


Brendan Francis 


RY 
Flishes of Faney 
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simple, even elementary notion, It 
took much more than mere point- 
ing to develop language. It remains 
a fundamental mystery that man is 
Earth’s one creature who uses 
words; his matchless mind handles 
50,000 of them a day without strain. 

Conveying ideas through artifi- 
cial, conventional sounds and 
shapes, man masters both space and 
time. He enters the minds of close 
associates and eats at the tables of 
great thinkers of past ages. Extend- 
ing and enriching his store of ideas, 
he uses capacities which permit 
him to share in creative processes. 

Without understanding how we 
came to receive language or the 
mental capacity to use it, we can 
employ words to commune with 
and to praise the God who made 
us, guides us, and calls us to Him- 


self. 








A sport coat with a warp as loud 
as its woof. Walter B. Mahoney, Jr. 


Lightning unzipping the sky to 
let the water out. 


Tree 


winds. 


John Slater 


clean-shaven by autumn 


Brendan Francis 


The day cooking slowly in the hot 


streets, Stephen Longstreet 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed.| 














A Plan for a Church 


It will symbolize the life of the Christian 
and the Sacrifice of the Mass 


By Paut Bussarp 


HE First thing you do in 
building a church is to ask 
yourself, “How does a per- 

son get into it?” The answer is, “I 
enter the Church through Baptism. 
That is how I cease being a pagan, 
how I am united with God and 
permitted to take part in the Mass.” 

That’s the question the Benedic- 
tines of St. John’s abbey at College- 
ville, Minn., asked when they made 
plans for a church building. 

The result is an entrance so true 
that it astonishes. The entrance is 
without windows. The only light is 
from the baptistery, which is in the 
center. Its light comes from above 
(literally through a skylight). It is 
in the live (not dead) center of the 
entrance. 

You walk past it as you go in. 
The holy-water fount will probably 
have running (living) water. As 
you bless yourself with it, you re- 





member it was with water that you 
first received the Holy Ghost in 
Baptism. That gave and gives you 
light and life. You are in the 
Church .... 

Now you ask, “Why do I enter 
the Church?” And your answer is, 
“To take part in the Mass.” This is 
what the Benedictines asked, only 
they had a peculiar situation. At 
Mass would be the abbot and 150 
choir monks, 50 Brothers, 1200 
student parishioners or parishioners 
from the countryside. 

So they determined the ground 
plan, placing the altar so that those 
three groups could most easily 
group themselves about the altar 
according to rank, and according to 
the demands of Community wor- 
ship. The result was the ground 
plan became triangular. They had 
no concern about the shape. They 
adopted what seemed most suitable. 


S| 
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Through the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, the Church gives us the word 
of God and the Bread of Life. So 
you see a lectern on both sides of 
the altar. One is for the Epistle, the 
other for the Gospel. At present, 
both are read in Latin. Many think 
that some of this generation will 
hear them in English. Many so 
pray. If that should happen, mov- 
ing the book to either side of the 
altar won’t be necessary. The book 
of Epistles will stay on one lectern, 
the book of the Gospels on the oth- 
er. The altar will be for the Mass of 
the Faithful, for the breaking of 
the Bread of Life. It is therefore 
unnecessary for it to be very large. 

The monks at St. John’s plan 
a complete new monastery. They 
think it may take a century or so 
to build, so they aren’t in any hur- 
ry. To plan for it, they spent 18 
months on conferences and com- 
mittee meetings. They aimed to de- 
fine their needs to the last detail 
before they made any move toward 
building. 

When they had accomplished the 
definition of needs, they approached 
12 of the greatest architects. All of 
them were interest- 
ed, and five accept- 
ed an invitation to 
spend a few days at 
the monastery, talk- 
ing with the build- 
ing committees. 
When the visits 
were over, the Com- 
munity met and 
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chose Marcel Breuer to be the 
architect. 

Breuer, 51 years old, was born in 
Hungary, studied at Bauhaus, the 
famous German school of archi- 
tecture. He left Hitler’s country for 
the U.S. in 1937. His current proj- 
ect is the unesco building in Paris. 

For the church, they gave him 
the ground plan, and told him to 
design the rest of the building. His 
design has the interior look like 
the illustration on this page. 

Now let’s notice a few of the ob- 
vious things about it. It is steel and 
concrete. The 12 pillars simply sup- 
port the side and roof. They do not 
imitate Gothic nor Romanesque nor 
anything else. They allow every- 
one, from any angle, to see the 
altar. Since there are 12, they can be 
said to symbolize the 12 Apostles, 
who were the pillars upon which 
Christ built the Church. 

But notice that the glass openings 
are on the ground level. They will 
not be stained glass. They will be 
partly transparent, so that you can 
be aware of natural things. Nature, 
in a sense, comes into the building. 

Outside is a formal walled gar- 
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den. In it, in summer, will be 
shrubs and trees and flowers, and 
perhaps fountains. In winter, there 
will be snow and ice. Storms will 
come and the rain fall upon the 
grass. Snow will swirl and the 
mists will arise in the morning. 
Let me try to explain why. Our 
Lord said that, lifted up on the 
cross, He would draw all things 
to Himself. This He does in the 
Mass: the abbot, the monks, the 


a 






Brothers, the students, the country- 
side people. Also the dead mem- 
bers of the Community; then the 
Pope, the bishop, and the saints, 
the angels, and all the members of 
the Church universal, including 
you and me. He further sanctifies 
all nature, beginning first with 
bread and wine, but not excluding 
any thing. 

As the next to last prayer of the 
Canon says, it is through Christ 
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that God does create (creation is 
continuous), sanctify (day by day), 
give life to (every day new animals 
and men come alive), bless (on 
each week day), and give (we eat 
every day) these good things. 

All things are associated in the 
Mass, and the things come in 
through the windows and_ the 
blessings go out. 

Here, then, drawn to Christ in 
the Sacrifice are all things, from 
the abbot to the least animal. 

Cray 
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This church will be the center of 


a whole new set of buildings: mon- 
astery, seminary, minor seminary, 
college, high school. Art critics say 
it could well be a turning point for 
American architecture. 

St. John’s is almost a century old. 
If it takes the monks another cen- 
tury to complete their plan, that 
will not be long for the Benedic- 
tines. 

They have, up to now, been in 
the world for one thousand four 
hundred and twenty five years. 


oy 


oe In Our Parish oe 


In our parish we were all excited about the coming dedication of our new 


church. The cardinal himself was goin 


g to officiate. 


One day, my seven-year-old daughter Ann came bursting into the house 
with the news that she had seen a cardinal in front of church. 
“Are you sure it was a cardinal?” I asked. I had thought that the dedi- 


cation was still a week away. “How w 


as he dressed?” 


“Oh,” said Ann, “he was beautiful—with a lot of red on him.” 
Then I remembered that the pastor’s brother was a monsignor. “You may 


have been mistaken, Ann. Was he w 


pom on top?” 
“Well,” said Ann, “I didn’t get clos 


but he flew away.” 


rearing a little black hat with a red 


e enough to see. I tried to get closer, 
Mrs. A. J. Anton. 


In our parish our favorite story is about the Irishman who worked at a 
lumber mill. Every night he made it a practice to carry something home—a 
board, a handful of shingles, or a bundle of laths—until he had a cellar full 
of filched materials. 

Then, one Sunday at church, the priest’s sermon suddenly made the light- 
fingered Irishman feel ashamed of his long series of petty thefts. So the 
next time he went to confession, he told all, and asked the priest what he 
should do to make amends. 

“Could you make a novena?” asked the priest. 

“Just give me a blueprint,” said the contrite sinner. “Heaven knows I've 
got lumber enough.” Mrs, E. Marsehilok. 


You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for which $10 
! j 


will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 
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Lausche of Ohio 


He will make no speeches outside 


his state before December, 1956 


By JouHn 


RANK J. Lauscue is running 
for an unprecedented 5th 
term as governor of Ohio. 
Ohio has already produced seven 
Presidents, Frank Lausche certain- 
ly would be a real contender for 
the Democratic nom- 
ination in the Presi- 
dential elections of 
November, 1956. But 
he has discouraged 
any such talk. He 
has afirmed publicly 
that he will not ac- 
cept any invitations 
to speak outside of 
Ohio until Decem- 
ber, 1956. 
Tall, husky, bushy- 
haired 59-year-old 
Lausche is no pom- 
pous politician. Your 
first impression of him is of an 
easygoing, affable, and soft-spoken 
person. About him, there is an air 
of both confidence and competency 
without the typical _ politician’s 
know-it-all attitude. 
He won his first governorship 
while spending only one-tenth as 
much as his opponent. The Cleve- 


McCartTHy 


land Plain Dealer editorialized: 
“Chiefly what Mayor Lausche had 
to offer the people was a very in- 
tangible thing which might be 
called a wholesome influence, some- 
thing that no one ever thought 
of as a political wea- 

pon. Those who saw 

and heard Lausche 

came away convinced 

that there was one 

completely sincere 

politician.” 

Lausche holds, as 

Abraham Lincoln 

did, that “govern- 

ment is not a busi- 

ness.” An ardent ad- 

mirer of Lincoln, he 

reads avidly every 

Lincoln book _ that 

comes out. Once 

Lausche played the role of Lincoln 
in a radio sketch commemorating 
the Great Emancipator’s birthday. 
He likes to quote Lincoln’s address 
to the Ohio legislature on Feb. 13, 
1861. Said Lincoln: “Government 
can run efficiently and on a busi- 
nesslike basis, just like any big 
business. But we must always keep 
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in mind that government is not a 
business. Government is a service. 
It is a service of, by, and for the 
people. It must reflect the will of 
the people and be subservient to 
theirs. It must be closer and more 
responsive to the people than any 
business. Government can be hu- 
mane and at the same time efficient 
and businesslike.” 

Naturally, Lausche’s political en- 
emies decry a Democratic governor 
quoting history’s greatest Republi- 
can. But he continued to quote the 
Republican party’s most eminent 
member while vetoing in one term 
18 Republican bills, and making 
the vetoes stick. 

He is one of the few high elected 
executives whose phone line is al- 
ways open to anybody. This is good 


public-relations pelicy, but can be 
very trying at times. When an exe- 
cution is about to take place in the 


state penitentiary, relatives and 
friends of the person to be electro- 
cuted, along with social organiza- 
tions, literally swamp Lausche, ask- 
ing clemency. He usually hears all 
their phoned pleas. 

So intense is Lausche’s desire to 
get opinions of his constituents that 
he frequently offers rides in his car 
to people on the streets. His per- 
sonal car is a 1947 Pontiac, which 
he uses to go from the governor’s 
mansion on the outskirts of Co- 
lumbus to his office in the Capitol 
downtown. There are no identifi- 
cation marks on his Pontiac, and 
one of the mansion’s staff always 


drives the governor to and from his 
office. 

Generally, Lausche takes the 
front seat with the driver, and of- 
ten one of the mansion’s several 
dogs rides along. Always when the 
weather is bad, or, as has happened 
once or twice during his regime, 
there is a transit strike, the gover- 
nor offers a lift to waiting bus 
riders. 

Once, a middle-aged woman was 
offered a ride. The driver asked 
her if she knew with whom she 
was riding. She said she didn’t. 
After some bantering, he told her 
she was riding with the governor. 

The woman looked at Butler 
Bob, the mansion’s spaniel, which 
was in the car, and exclaimed, “I 
thought I had seen that dog be- 
fore.” 

Lausche has made quite a study 
of racketeers and their methods, 
and has some practical ideas on 
how they should and can be elim- 
inated from the American scene. 
On Jan. 17, 1951, he testified in 
Cleveland at a nontelevised hear- 
ing of the Senate Crime com- 
mission. After hearing him, the 
chairman, Senator Estes Kefauver, 
commented, “I wish all the good 
people in the country could have 
heard Governor Lausche’s  state- 
ments revealing how gamblers had 
their grip on the nation. I have 
never heard a more forceful, con- 
structive statement of the reasons 
why these commercially organized 
criminals and gangs ought to be 
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eliminated by every method that 
we have been given today.” 

In 1944, Lausche decided to come 
out for governor, There were al- 
ready five opponents seeking the 
Democratic nomination. Because of 
his unorthodox political tactics as 
mayor of Cleveland, he was not 
exactly the choice of the party’s 
bosses. Again, despite the bosses, 
his unorthodox politicking secured 
him the nomination. 

His opponent on the Republican 
ticket was James G. Stewart, a 
bluff, good natured gentleman who 
had gained state-wide publicity as 
mayor of Cincinnati. The Gallup- 
poll-minded citizenry figured that 
the election would be a walkover 
for Stewart, but Lausche had a 
low-pressure, personally directed 
campaign strategy. He went all 
over Ohio, invading repeatedly the 
southern part, which was suppos- 
edly Stewart’s private voting pre- 
serve. In that election, Lausche did 
not carry Cincinnati and its envi- 
rons but he rolled up a very effec- 
tive minority which helped to give 
him an over-all vote total for vic- 
tory. 

Ohio governors serve two years. 
In 1946, Lausche was defeated by 
Thomas J. Herbert, but he was re- 
turned to office in 1948, and is now 
serving his third consecutive term. 

In 1950 and 1952 Ohio went Re- 
publican in a big way. The late 
Senator Robert Taft was re-elected 
in 1950, and Dwight Eisenhower in 
1952 carried the state with a land- 
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November 


slide majority. However, though 
many thousands of Ohio citizens 
had to cross party lines to include 
Democratic Frank J. Lausche in 
these victories, they did. He was 
re-elected in both the Taft and 
Eisenhower victory years with huge 
majorities. 

Again the unorthodox politician, 
Lausche last February announced 
that he would run for a 5th term, 
something no other governor in 
the state’s history has been able to 
achieve. Politicians say that it is 
very poor strategy for an executive 
in office to announce his decision 
to run for re-election until prac- 
tically the eve of primary election. 
But Lausche was never a man to 
go by the book. His opponent this 
fall is State Auditor James A. 
Rhodes, a former mayor of Co- 
lumbus. 

Lausche was born Nov. 14, 1895, 
on Cleveland’s East Side. He was 
one of ten children. His parents, 
Louis Lausche and Frances Mila- 
vec, had come to Cleveland in the 
early 1890’s as Slovenian immi- 
grants. They were married there, 
and their home at once became a 
stopping place for others who left 
the old country for America. Slo- 
venians whose destination was 
Cleveland were told before leaving 
their homes in the old country to 
see “Ma” Lausche. 

Hence, there was always a con- 
stant parade of immigrants through 
the Lausche kitchen as Ma fed 
them, found them homes and jobs. 
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She had one bit of advice for all. It 
was to remember that they were 
in a new country and, if they were 
going to stay, to learn the language 
and the ways. 

The governor’s mother was deep- 
ly religious. With her own hands, 
she helped to dig the excavation 
for St. Vitus church in Cleveland. 
She died about 20 years ago. Every 
year since, the Lausche clan gath- 
ers for Mass at St. Vitus’ in her 
memory. At the most recent ob- 
servance, 18 descendants, sons, 
daughters, grandsons, granddaugh- 
ters, and wives were present. 

The early death of his father 


sent Governor Lausche to work 


while he was quite young. Among 
his first jobs were selling newspap- 
ers and lighting street gas lamps. 


He attended the Central Institute 
Preparatory school, and secured a 
law degree from John Marshall 
School of Law in 1920. 

Between high school and law 
school, Lausche played professional 
baseball as a third baseman in the 
minor leagues. He was with the 
Lawrence, Mass., team and later 
with Duluth, Minn. During the Ist 
World War, Lausche won a com- 
mission at Camp Gordon. In 1923, 
he was elected commander of the 
Lake Shore American Legion post 
in Cleveland. 

Twice, while he was a practicing 
lawyer in Cleveland, Lausche tried 
for a seat in the state legislature on 
the Democratic ticket, but was 
roundly beaten both times. In 1932, 
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he was appointed by Former Gov- 
ernor White to a municipal judge- 
ship, and served there until he 
went to the judicial bench in the 
Common Pleas court in 1937. 

In 1928, Governor Lausche mar- 
ried Jane Sheal. They have no chil- 
dren, and live quietly today in 
the governor’s mansion. Though 
Mrs. Lausche has never made any 
speeches in her husband’s behalf, 
she enjoys considerable popularity 
as Ohio’s first lady. A charming, 
gracious hostess, Mrs. Lausche 
knows how to make callers genu- 
inely welcome. 

Both of the Lausches are musi- 
cians. The governor plays the vio- 
lin, and Mrs. Lausche, the piano. 
Together they play duets. How 
good these duets are, nobody 
knows; they confine their concerts 
to the privacy of the mansion, with 
no audiences whatsoever, not even 
the servants. Many attempts have 
been made to get the Lausches to 
play in public but they have de- 
clined even the most flattering 
offers. 

“We really are terrible,” says the 
governor. “Nobody has ever heard 
us. No one ever will, but we enjoy 
it, and have fun together.” 

The governor, a cigar smoker, is 
usually relaxed, informal on most 
occasions, and he has a sense of 
humor. He likes to tell stories 
about himself. 

The governor’s favorite story con- 
cerns a campaign tour that brought 
him and George Nye, then lieu- 
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tenant governor, into Steubenville “And this is the lieutenant gov- 
very late at night. While waiting ernor,” Lausche added. 

for a train out, they decided to get The surprised owner looked at 
a snack, them for a minute, and then 


They walked into a small res- laughed. 
taurant across from the depot, and “It’s a great country we live in,’ 
ordered. Nye, with a chuckle, he said. “Here are the governor 
asked the owner if he knew that and the lieutenant governor; and I, 
the governor of Ohio was eating Gus Papalardus, am President of 
in his restaurant. the U.S.!” 


Hearts Are Trumps 


“Neurririous—delicious—” I was rhyming desperately. We needed that $100 
prize the Good Luck margarine people were offering for a slogan. Chicago 
was in the depths of the depression, and we had moved into the back rooms 
of our tire shop. 

It was late one dreary Saturday night in 1933, and the three children were 
asleep; my husband was waiting in the shop, still hoping for a cash customer. 
Now he poked his head in at the door. 

“Flo, Marty Pedersen’s out here. Someone told the case worker that he has 
a job, and his relief’s been cut off. Selma and the kids have no food in the 
house. Could you stick a few groceries in a bag?” 

What did he think we had—the loaves and fishes? I whirled around, ready 
to blister him, and caught sight of Marty. He was a picture of despair. How 
could I refuse him? 

[ put a few potatoes, carrots, canned milk and soup, crackers, cereal, Jello, 
and bread into a shopping bag. I opened the refrigerator. I sighed as I added 
that pound of hamburger. Now we'd have to go to mother’s for Sunday 
dinner. 

Then I saw the package of margarine. I took the carton off before I put 
the margarine into the bag, saying, “I need this carton, Marty. I’m trying 
to win $100.” 

Marty took the bag and iit “God bless you! I wish you good luck. 
I sure hope you win it.’ 

And I did. Six weeks later, w se Marty dropped in to tell us he had a job 
again, | waved my brand-new check excitedly. 

With tears in his eyes he pumped my hand. “You can’t have your good 
luck and eat it, too,” he laughed. Mrs. Karl S. Benson, Vermontville, Michigan. 

| For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking 


kindness was rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts can- 
not be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.}| 
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Y GRANDMOTHER tells about the 
young Irishman who went over 
to England to school, and while there 
Reluctantly, 
after countless quarrels, the husband 


married a non-Catholic. 
agreed that any girl children would 
be raised in the mother’s Protestant 
faith, but that any boys would be 
reared as Catholics. 

During the next 15 years the cou- 
ple was blessed with seven children 
—all sons. The first grew up, and be- 
came a priest. Two years later, a 
second son entered the seminary. On 
the eve of his ordination, his mother 
surprised everyone by being received 
into the Church. 

God had made it quite clear, she 
remarked, which Church is the true 
Church. ae 


7 Borgers. 


Y BEST FRIEND was killed by a 
sniper in Sicily during the last 
war. I implored the local priest to 
bury my Protestant friend. The priest 
would—not in, but just outside the 

Catholic cemetery. 

After the war, I visited the priest. 
He showed me a neat plot just inside 
the cemetery fence. “Yes,” he smiled, 
“this is your friend’s grave. I was not 

|For statements of true 
Church $25 will be paid 


incidents by 


which persons were 
J; - e « }. _ 
on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.—Ed.| 
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The Open Door 


allowed to move his body, but there 
was nothing to prevent me from 
moving the fence.” 

Tears came to my eyes. “Father,” 
I whispered, “I think I have waited 
a long time for this day. I also want 
to belong to your great faith.” 


L. Binstock. 


blizzard had burst upon me 

suddenly. I was on the outskirts 

of a large city, afoot, far from trans- 

portation. I struggled to the nearest 
door. 

A young lady, with a rosary in her 
hand, admitted me. The family was 
saying the Rosary. 

This was all quite strange to me. 
My life had been rather aimless and 
careless; but this praying family made 
a deep impression. I determined’ to 
keep in touch, was permitted to, and 
went on to study the faith of these 
people who were so kind to a stranger. 

All this took place many years ago, 
and I am now 95. I became a Cath- 
olic, and the young lady who met 
me at the door became my wife and 
the wonderful mother of our family, 
which has grown to four generations 
of good standing in the Church. 


Edward J. Rose. 


brought into the 








Blind Veteran Operates 
Successful Dairy Farm 


T" story of George Whitaker 
is the story of a blind veteran 
of the 2nd World War who is solv- 
ing successfully the basic problems 
of living. 

He has fought courageously 
against great odds, some of them 
man-made, But he has two assets: 
extraordinary courage, and_ his 
wife, Fay. They have five chil- 
dren: Pauline, 18; De Loris, 14; 
Beverley, 12; George, Jr., 8; and 
Lois Lee, 5. George was blinded 
at Peleliu, and returned to a naval 
hospital in the U.S.; and like many 
others about him, he was filled 
with the dread of becoming a bur- 
den to his family. He had the cour- 
age to face his blindness and learn 


new ways of adjusting to an en- 
vironment he could no longer see. 

It wasn’t easy to build a new life. 
He had some dairying experience 
before he enlisted in the navy early 
in 1941, and he wanted a dairy of 
his own. A dairy costs money, a 
good deal of money, and George 
went, like any other man in simi- 
lar circumstances, to a bank to dis- 
cuss a loan. There he found only 
disappointment. Then, at the Gold- 
en State Dairy Co., he met John 
Jensen, who sensed George’s deter- 
mination, and made possible the 
loan for the dairy farm. 

How is George doing? He has 
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A raised number on the cow’s hide 
helps George identify the animal by 
touch. 


72 cows, a model barn, and a small 
house. Things are still tight; but 
that loan is being steadily repaid, 
and the future looks good. 

Just how does he do it? You 
might say that he is head of a co- 
operative team, made up of his 
family and one hired man. As on 
any other farm, there are jobs for 
everyone; but the responsibility 
and a full man’s share of the load 
are George’s. He has paced off his 
farm, and walks to any part of it 
with as sure a step as yours; 90 
Mrs. Whitaker checks the vaccines be- 


fore George gives the cows their shots. 
His herd is half Holstein, half Guernsey. 
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steps from the barn, left face, and 
15 steps to the house—that’s how 
it’s done. 

He and his father-in-law, aged 
66, built the bull pens, and mended 
the fences without help. George 
feeds his calves and cows, assembles 
and runs the milking machine, the 
milk-cooling apparatus, and the 
sterilizer. The use of the sterilizer 
involves the reading of gauges 
which are ordinarily protected by 
glass; but the glass of George’s 
sterilizer gauges has been broken 
so that he can read them with his 
fingertips. 

All this is enough for some dairy- 
men; but Whitaker does more. His 
calves come in the fall and winter, 
which means that his dairy con- 
tinues to produce milk when the 
others’ production has fallen off. 
Winter milk means a higher in- 
come; but this advantage has to be 
paid for by more vigilant care of 
the calves during the winter months 
and extra feeding costs. 

There is little unique about this 
story of a dairyman on the way to 
success. A hard-working man has 
fought his way to the point where, 
although blinded, he can see secu- 
rity for his family. 

His blindness has deprived him 
of some of your pleasures and 
mine, but not of his character nor 
his determination nor ability. 


With help from his father-in-law, 
George built the bull pens in the back- 
ground. 


George tells Tommy Dargie how he i is 
going to serve as a judge for a horse 
show. Dargie was blinded in battle at 
Okinawa. George’s daughter, Pauline, 
records the conversation, and plays it 
back as a surprise. 

That is the point that George 
Whitaker went to Chicago to help 
make along with other members 
of the Blind Veterans association. 
Fay Whitaker said that she could 
“Just about make out” during the 
four days he would be away; but 
for his farm and family four days 
is about the limit. 





After he has assembled the milking 
machine, George milks the cows, 
and prepares the cooler where he 
stores the large cans. 








It’s easy for George to read the steriliz- 
er gauge. The glass is broken so he can 
feel with his fingertip the position of 
the arrow. 


Lois Lee likes to walk with her dad 
He knows where he’s going. 




















Who Are the Censors? 


The most fanatic censors cry out the loudest against censorship 


By Irene CorBatty KuHN 


Condensed from the American Legion Magazine* 


F EVER a word took a beating 

i] this past year, it was censor- 
{i ship. No propaganda ever 
got further than the assertion that 
the U.S. was in the hands of a 
few hysterical characters able, will- 
ing, and determined to destroy our 
freedom. 

Empty vessels make the loudest 
noise. It might be smart if we all 
stopped screaming for a while and 
asked ourselves who’s hysterical, 
who’s censoring what. 

Nobody likes censorship as such, 
even though there are few people 
who won't draw the line some- 
where when pinned down. It is 
censorship to exclude obscene lit- 
erature from the mails, but no sen- 
sible person objects to this any 
more than he objects to the unre- 
stricted sale of poison. 

The censorship we've been hear- 
ing about ad nauseam all year is 
what the professional leftists have 
dubbed “book burning.” 

Corliss Lamont, the Red million- 
aire, author of The Myth of Soviet 
Aggression (how contemptuous of 
American intelligence can you 


get?) complained loudly that copies 
of his Soviet Civilization (you 
should pardon the _ expression!) 
had been burned in a Chicago 
street. Counterattack, the anti- 
communist weekly, made an inde- 
pendent investigation, and learned 
that no such incident ever occurred. 
But Lamont, through an advertise- 
ment by his publisher in the New 
York Times, wailed, “Remember 
that in Hitler’s Germany it started 
by burning the books and ended 
by burning people.” 

What was all the shooting-off- 
of-the-mouth for? 

The communist conspiracy, 
which never sleeps, seized on the 
fact that a few books were pulled 
off the shelves of tax-supported 
U.S. Information Center libraries 
abroad. In the emotionally super- 
charged atmosphere that was cre- 
ated, one would think that our 
cities were ablaze with the fires 
from mountains of books piled 
high in the streets. 

The issue which was obscured 
was that the purpose of the Infor- 
mation Service was “to reflect 


*580 5th Ave., New York City 36. July, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the American Legion, and reprinted 
with permission. 
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American objectives and values, the 
nature of American institutions 
and life, and to utilize the books 
and related materials to advance 
ideas of America in the struggle 
against communism.” It follows 
that any book which gives a false 
picture of the U.S. doesn’t belong 
on those shelves. The real ques- 
tion is not why books by Owen 
Lattimore, Howard Fast, and 
Dashiell Hammett were discarded, 
but why and how they got on the 
shelves in the first place. 

There is no denying that there 
is a lunatic fringe of ignorant big- 
otry in this country. But the real 
book burners, the real censors, are 
the communists. For years, they 
and their followers have tried to 
make certain that no book oppos- 
ing their ideas would ever see the 


light of day. If, perchance, such 
a book could not be cut out of 
a publisher’s list, the lefties saw to 


it that certain book reviewers 
clubbed it to death in its cradle. 
Any sturdy books that survived 
that onslaught were smothered 
under the counters of bookstores 
by disciplined communists put 
there for that purpose, or by mis- 
guided, susceptible clerks. 

Here are some examples, and if 
this isn’t censorship it will do until 
censorship comes along. 

Devin Garrity, the courageous 
head of the Devin-Adair Co., last 
fall published Unconditional Ha- 
tred by Captain Russell Grenfell, 
of the British royal navy. His 
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Nelson the Sailor and Main Fleet 
to Singapore were given top bill- 
ing in the book reviews. Another 
book, The Bismarck Episode, the 
story of how the German battlé- 
ship was hunted down, became a 
best seller here. 

But this newest book of Gren- 
fell’s deals with political policy 
rather than military strategy. It 
got the treatment. Garrity knew 
he had a highly controversial book. 
Garrity has had his lumps at the 
hands of the leftists and the liber- 
als. So, with his tongue in his 
cheek, he sent a review copy to 
John Oakes, of the New York 
Times staff, urging Mr. Oakes to 
see that the book be reviewed, not 
“burned.” 

When some time passed and the 
Times did not review the book, 
Garrity asked Oakes why his paper 
had passed up this work by a dis- 
tinguished authority. Oakes’ reply, 
Garrity said, was brief. 

“You wouldn’t expect us to re- 
view that, would you? It’s a tract,’ 
is what Mr. Oakes told me,” Mr. 
Garrity said. 

“To get this important book to 
the American public,” he contin- 
ued, “I had to rely on a handful 
of reviews, chiefly those of the 
Chicago Tribune; the Brooklyn 
Tablet, a Catholic newspaper; and 
Church Management, a Protestant 
newspaper.” 

Garrity, who is a determined 
and resourceful man, made a vir- 
tue of necessity. He gave studied 
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attention to special mailing lists; 
and he used personal salesmanship 
on individuals like Gene Tunney, 
Robert R. Young, Philip LeBoutil- 
lier, and a member of the British 
royal family whose name cannot 
be divulged. These men have all 
bought 100 or more copies of the 
book for distribution among their 
friends here and in England. 

This is circulating and selling 
books the hard way, and it is an 
expensive process in ‘time, energy, 
and money. Only a stubborn fight- 
er like Garrity, who hates com- 
munism the way the devil hates 
holy water, and loathes censorship 
either direct or adroit, would be 
willing to do this to sell 7,500 
copies of a book which should have 
a much greater audience. 

Garrity was publisher of Eliza- 
beth Bentley’s book, Out of Bond- 
age. Miss Bentley was a long-time 
communist who quit the party and 
gave valuable testimony about her 
espionage ring. Her book is a 
valuable case history. “The book 
was written on the high-school 
level,” said Mr. Garrity. “Miss 
Bentley wanted particularly to 
reach young people with her ac- 
count of the bitter lessons she 
learned from her experiences with 
communism. Her book should be 
in every high-school library in the 
country. Yet it is a book which, 
despite all our efforts, has been 
kept out of high-school libraries.” 

Well, what’s in a typical high- 
school library? 
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In one high school, in Scarsdale, 
N. Y., a pleasant, well-to-do sub- 
urban town just a few miles from 
New York City, eight books by 
Howard Fast are on the shelves. 
(Fast recently received the Stalin 
Literary Prize for his faithful, un- 
swerving following of the com- 
munist line.) 

One, Hayme Salomon, is commu- 
nist propaganda, a Scarsdale Citi- 
zens’ committee maintains. They 
say it represents businessmen of the 
days of the American Revolution 
as a despicable lot. The book is 
aimed at arousing hatred of busi- 
nessmen as a class. According to 
communist author Fast, it would 
be impossible to find a patriotic 
businessman. Yet the President of 
Scarsdale’s Board of Education 
says this book makes “a substantial 
contribution to an understanding 
of one aspect of our war for inde- 
pendence.” 

Scarsdale’s high-school library 
had Paul Robeson’s biography, 
with four illustrations in it from 
the Daily Worker, on the recom- 
mended list from 1947 to 1950. The 
Scarsdale Citizens’ group asked a 
reasonable question: why give 
preference to the biography of a 
communist? Why not recommend 
the biography of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, the great Negro educator? 
Or Jackie Robinson, the Negro 
baseball player who personally re- 
pudiated the treasonous statement 
of Paul Robeson that Negroes 
would not go to war against Rus- 
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sia? And why favor Fast’s biog- 
raphy of Citizen Tom Paine? Why 
not Conway’s or Woodward’s bi- 
ography of this great American 
instead of a distorted one by an 
American communist? 

Virtually every case where the 
liberals cry “censorship,” boils 
down to the fact that citizens have 
been showing an interest in the 
books on the library shelves. There 
is nothing wrong with this. Li- 
braries supported by public funds 
are not sacrosanct. 

As far as public libraries are 
concerned, remember this. Citizens 
certainly have a right to know 
about their public, tax-supported 
libraries. Ask your trustees what 
is their policy on books by such 
names as Howard Fast, Corliss 
Lamont, Albert E. Kahn. Ask 
them, too, what is their policy with 
books by the anti-communists, Eu- 
gene Lyons, James Burnham, Wil- 
liam L. White, John T. Flynn, and 
books which reveal the tactics and 
strategy of communism. 

But when you start checking in- 
to the situation in your town, do 
so as sensible citizens, not as cru- 
sading zealots looking for trouble. 
While you have every right to in- 
quire about and to study what is 
happening in your community, in 
the libraries and the schools, you 
do not have the right to make 
yourself obnoxious while doing it. 

This is important, too: don’t 
start out with the assumption that 
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the librarian is your enemy. The 
great majority of librarians are 
good, conscientious people, as pa- 
triotic as you. They are as over- 
worked as they are underpaid, and 
they have to rely on materials that 
are handed them by higher-ups. 
However, if, as has happened in 
some cases, librarians and_ the 
board of trustees prove uncooper- 
ative, there is every reason then 
why the issue should be made pub- 
lic so that if there are books by 
and about the left on the library 
shelves, there can also be placed 
there the counteraction of books by 
and about the right, in the fullest 
American tradition. 

And there is something else you 
can and should do. 

You can buy books. Communists 
push and plug and sell the books 
by the comrades and their totali- 
tarian liberal friends and followers. 
Book publishing is a business like 
anything else. If there is money to 
be made, publishers will publish 
and promote the sale of more anti- 
communist books. 

It’s time we did more about buy- 
ing books by authors on our side, 
and getting those books in the 
libraries. And as a corollary, we 
might start reading a few books 
on the tactics and strategy of com- 
munism so we'll know what books 
and what authors are on our side, 
writers who should be _ helped 
and encouraged, and whose books 


should be bought. 
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Land for Sale— — 


How you can get a private 
playland for $2 an acre 


By Jack ANDERSON and 
Frep BLUMENTHAL 


Condensed from Parade* 


ou caAN still be a pioneer 

in America, even though 

the frontier has disappear- 
ed. There are 100 million acres of 
government-owned land that you 
can buy, dirt cheap. There’s just 
one catch to it: you have to find 
it yourself, 

But the rewards are worth the 
trouble. For instance, wouldn’t it 
be nice to own one of the Florida 
keys, a semitropical vacation para- 
dise all your own? Or spend week 
ends on your own camp site along 
a fishing stream in the Ozarks? 
Or loll on your own sand beach 
along the Gulf of Mexico? Or 
perhaps you'd prefer the more 
rugged shoreline of a wooded 
island in northern Lake Michigan. 

You can buy any of these choice 
vacation sites at a_bargain-base- 
ment price, possibly as little as $2 
an acre. And all of them will be 
up for sale within the next few 
months. 

But these aren’t the only bar- 
gains offered by the nation’s larg- 
est real-estate agency, Uncle Sam’s 


*405 Lexington Ave., New York City 17. 





Bureau of Land Management. 
There are many more. However, 
the agency has no sales-promotion 
staff, no descriptive pamphlets, not 
even a master list. In most cases, 
there’s no one in particular to 
question about the properties. 

In fact, the land bureau isn’t 
too sure what land, or how much, 
it owns. But with a dash of 
pioneering spirit and a little hard 
work, you can track down a year- 
round retreat for yourself. Uncle 
Sam had completely overlooked his 
land in Lake Michigan until a 
group from Zeeland, Mich., “dis- 
covered” High island, an unin- 
habited dot covered with birch, 
aspen, maple, and cedar, by flying 
over it and taking aerial photo- 
graphs. Under the name of High 
Island Corp., they filed public no- 
tice that they were bidding for a 
40-acre plot. The notice appeared 
in a local newspaper once a week 
for five weeks, and there were no 
competitive bids. The island plot 
cost the group only $400. 

How does Uncle Sam happen to 


Aug. 22, 1954. Copyright 1954 by Parade Publication, Inc., and 


reprinted with permission. 
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be in the real estate business? 
These lands are the leftovers from 
the homesteading days. They con- 
sist of a patch here and a patch 
there that the pioneers decided 
weren’t suitable for homesteading. 
But many of them are fine for 
hunting, fishing, camping, swim- 
ming or surfcasting. 

Uncle Sam would now like to 
get rid of such land. Management 
of 100 million scattered acres isn’t 
economical, and the U.S. thinks 
they should be put on the local 
tax rolls. 

Suppose you decide you'd like 
one of those bargain retreats. How 
do you go about it? Unfortunately, 
many states have no public land at 
all. This applies to the 13 original 
colonies, plus Missouri, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, and Ohio. 

Most of the available acreage is 
packed into 11 western states: 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Ida- 
ho, Oregon, California, and Ne- 
vada. Nevada alone has 46 million 
acres, Oregon 13 million. But there 
are still a few spots in the Florida 
Keys, the Ozarks, Lake Michigan, 
the Gulf Coast, and Wisconsin. 

After you’ve decided on a state, 
you go “prospecting” for a likely 
site. The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment has no list or map to guide 
you. You have to strike out on 
your own until you find an un- 
inhabited area. Then check the 
county records to see if the land is 
government-owned and for sale 


under the Small Tracts act. If it 
is, a classification order is issued. 
As “discoverer” you get first crack 
at the property. After that, veterans 
get priority. 

Here’s what it will cost you. 
You pay a $10 filing fee. Then you 
pay $5 a year rental to keep it on 
ice until you make “improve- 
ments,” which need be no more 
than an outdoor grill. A govern- 
ment appraiser will inspect the 
land and set a value, probably not 
more than $50 for a five-acre tract. 
(Recently, however, the govern- 
ment charged $18,000 for a valu- 
able business site on a main high- 
way four miles from Las Vegas, 
Nev.) 

Then 


there’s another method: 


the public auction. Such a sale is 
held by advertising in local news- 
papers once a week for five weeks 


(as the High Island Corp. did). 
The ads seldom attract more than 
one or two bidders. The highest 
bid above the government’s mini- 
mum price, set by an appraiser, 
takes the property. 

The Ozark area is one place 
where pioneering is made easy for 
you. The district forester will 
send you maps of the area and 
minimum prices of tracts. The 
country abounds with deer, quail, 
ducks, and rugged scenery. You 
can probably corner a 40-acre tract 
by bidding $2 to $4 an acre for the 
property. 

Also for sale are a couple of 
dozen tiny islands, splashed like 
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a broken strand of beads along the 
Florida coast. Some are as close as 
30 miles to Miami; others are mere 
clumps of undergrowth, washed 
by heavy seas but suitable as bases 
for deep-sea fishing. You can get 
some information about them by 
writing the Bureau of Land .Man- 
agement. 

Because of the pioneering work 
done by the High Island Corp., 
two more islands have been “dis- 
covered” in Lake Michigan. They 
are South Fox and Beaver Islands, 
and they combine wooded land, 
fishing waters, and bathing beach- 
es. They ought to be within the 
price range of the average working 
man. 

The rolling surf of the Gulf of 
Mexico and a sand beach are the 
attractions at Horn island, 12 


miles off Pascagoula, Miss. The 


island even has a Coast Guard 
lighthouse, handy for sailors to 
steer by. The government wishes 
to sel] the land in 700-acre tracts. 


But a club or community might 
form a corporation to buy a slice 
of the island, like the High Island 
Corp. did. 

Much small-tract buying lately 
has centered around the Las Vegas 
area and in near-by areas of South- 
ern California and Arizona. Cali- 
fornia residents, particularly, seem 
anxious to find vacation spots dirt 
cheap, even if they have to carry 
their own drinking water. Also, 
“pioneers” lately have been scout- 
ing the Wisconsin lakes. 

These are just a few of the 
“steals” offered in Uncle Sam’s 
real-estate bargain basement. Any 
American with a dash of pioneer- 
ing spirit can be the lucky pur- 
chaser, except Bureau of Land 
Management employees. “That’s 
the trouble with this job,” Harold 
Hochmutt, chief of land classifi- 
cation, says. “You find out about 
these terrific pieces of property, like 
High island, and there’s nothing 
you can do about it.” 


@e 
The Tie That Blinds 


Two women had been lifelong friends in a small town, but they had a 
falling out, and for several months they did not speak to each other. Finally 
a mutual friend who was grieved at the situation decided to do something 
about it. She had lunch with first one woman, and then the other. 

In a few days the two friends were as chummy as before. The husband of 
the woman who had brought them together was questioning her one evening 
as they ate their dinner. ; 

“How did you reconcile those two?” he asked. 

“It was easy,” smiled his wife. “I gave each a choice bit of gossip and 
asked them not to repeat it to the other.” Dan Bennett in Quote (29 Aug. ’54). 











What Polio 
Taught Me 


I learned the frailty of the human 
body and the strength of the 
human spirit 


By ANNE WaLTERs AND Jim Marucc 


Condensed from ‘‘Beyond Endurance’’* 
y 


\\ "HEN I came to, I didn’t know 
where I was or what had 
happened to me. I was in terrible 
pain, and there was a great racket 
going on somewhere in the room. 
It sounded like ka-thump-a, ka- 
thump-a, ka-thump-a. 1 couldn’t re- 
member having ever heard any 
sound like it. 

A doctor in a white coat was 
bending over me. Perhaps he could 
tell me what had happened. I strug- 
gled to speak to him, but my 
throat seemed to be full of some- 
thing. 

He raised his hand to quiet me, 
“Just take it easy. Try to sleep, 
Mr. Marugg.” 

“What’s that noise?” I finally got 
out. 

“That’s your lung.” 

“Lung? TB, huh, Doc?” 

“No, no. Iron lung, to help you 
breathe. You’ve got polio, Jim.” 

Realization swept over me. Here 
I was, 30 years old, married, with 








a family to support, a house to 
pay for, a job to hold. And that 
ka-thump-a thing was an iron lung. 
I was attached to it. Literally in it, 
up to my neck. I couldn’t live for 
a minute without it. 

I had been in it—how long? 
Weeks? Months? I might be there 
the rest of my life! I couldn’t face 
it. Polio was a thing that, like 
death, happened to somebody else. 
I closed my eyes and sank back 
into the protection of my dreams. 

Of course it couldn’t happen to 
me. I had polio insurance! Besides, 
it was a child’s disease. We had 
taken out the policy for our son 
Brian’s protection. The insurance 
company had made a_ mistake. 
When my wife Sylvia came, I'd 
get her to look up the policy, sign 
the right papers, get me out. I’d 
be all right again. 

“Hi, Jim!” 

I woke with a start. “Hello, 
Sylvia. Brian all right?” 


*Copyright 1954 by Anne Buck Walters, and reprinted with permission of Harper & Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York City 16. 178 pp. $2.50. 
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Her eyes in my lung’s mirror 
looked happy. “You know me to- 
day, and that’s the first time you’ve 
asked about the children. You're 
better! Yes, Brian’s all right, and 
so is the baby. The public-health 
nurse comes every day, and she 
says now she doesn’t think they’re 
going to get polio.” 

“About the insurance. . 
words came painfully. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Jim. It cov- 
ers us all. You mustn’t worry about 
money. Relatives and friends, all 
kinds of people, are doing things 
for us. You can’t imagine how kind 
everybody has been.” 

“No!” I shouted. “That’s not it. 
I'm not sick! It’s all a mistake. Get 
policy. Show them mistake!” 

The nurse spoke up. “He’s all 
confused, Mrs. Marugg. The fever, 
you know.” Sylvia’s eyes in the 
mirror filmed over. “Okay, Ill 
bring the policy down, Jim, and 
we'll get everything fixed up. Don’t 
worry about anything.” 

I closed my eyes, took hold of the 
iron lung, too tired to talk any 
more. It was a relief when Sylvia 
went away. 

Nothing mattered, really. All re- 
sponsibility, past, present, future, 
rolled off me. My job as reporter 
on the Star-News, and my fear of 
losing it; my hopes for a raise; my 
pride in writing good copy; my 
ambitions—all seemed nothing. 
The little house Sylvia and I had 
dreamed of and hunted for and 
bought; the tight budget we main- 
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tained to pay for it. The sunny 
bedroom and the fenced yard for 
the children, the sand pile I had 
made for Brian. The garden, the 
neighbors, the taxes—just not there 
any more. Gone, too, all feelings 
about them, hope, anxiety, satis- 
faction. 

I was aware of a sudden anx- 
ious activity. Doctors and nurses 
swarmed around the body; now 
theirs, not mine. They felt the 
pulse; they peeked into the eyes. 
They tried to warm it with blan- 
kets. They called to it, “Marugg! 
Marugg! Jim!” The body made no 
response. 

“Shall I call his wife, Doctor?” 

“No. Get him into a_ private 
room. We'll give him a transfusion. 
There’s still a chance. Hurry.” 

There was a quick parade down 
the hall: iron lung with body, oxy- 
gen tank, the blood from a stran- 
ger, a whole new set of machines 
and devices. The doctors and nurs- 
es themselves performed with the 
precision of machinery. All their 
knowledge, energy, and skill cen- 
tered for the moment on that ugly, 
insignificant body that had been 
mine. 

At length the doctor took his 
finger off the wrist and straight- 
ened up. Tired lines showed around 
his mouth and eyes. He sighed. 
“Well, I’ve done all I can. I guess 
the guy’s given up. He’s quit fight- 
ing. Better call his wife.” 

An instant, an aeon—time didn’t 
matter. I was absorbed into some- 
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thing: unconsciousness, death, life, 
no word suits. ‘Then— 

“His eyelids moved, Doctor!” 
That was Mrs. Cole, the nurse I 
liked. She spoke with excitement. 
The doctor instantly became alert 
and busy again. He snatched a wet 
towel and slapped it across my 
face. “Marugg! Marugg!” 

An insult. Something in me 
came back to resent it. But I wasn’t 
falling for his trap. I refused to 
answer. The doctor shrugged his 
shoulders, made a face indicating 
failure to the nurse, and went away. 

But Mrs. Cole was still there. 
She put her fingers on my pulse 
and talked as if I were there to 
listen. “Mr. Marugg! Jim! You're 
too young to die like this. You’ve 
made too good a fight to quit now. 
Think of Sylvia. She makes that 
long trip here to see you twice a 
day. She never misses.” 

Longing for Sylvia moved 
through me like a heartbeat. “And 
your little boy, Brian. That’s his 
picture pasted to your mirror. On- 
ly two years old. Are you going to 
let him grow up without a daddy? 
And your baby girl. Will she never 
know her father?” 

My children, mine. I was a fa- 
ther, with a stake in life besides my 
own. My pulse quickened. Mrs. 
Cole’s fingers felt the beat and her 
grip tightened on my wrist as if 
she were trying to pour her life 
into me. 

“My own husband died when 
my boy was just a baby. I know 
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what it’s like to bring up a child 
alone, to try to make a man of 
him without a pattern to go by; to 
try to make him happy when I 
ache with my own sorrow.” She 
was crying now. She let go my 
wrist and reached for a tissue to 
wipe away—my tears. 

“That’s a good boy, Jim!” She 
wiped the sweat from my brow 
and smoothed back my hair with 
motherly tenderness. “I shouldn’t 
have talked to you this way about 
my personal affairs. Please don’t 
tell the doctor.” 

I wanted to say something, I 
don’t know what. But Mrs. Cole 
patted my arm for silence. She 
was all nurse again. “Don’t try to 
talk. You’ve got years ahead of 
you for talking. I'll be right here if 
you need me. Go to sleep now.” 

“Well, how are you this morn- 
ing?” It was the doctor’s routine 
question. 

“I’m better, Doc.” 

I had wakened out of a real 
sleep—no dreams, no struggle, no 
terror, just sleep. The sun was 
shining. Outside was the real world. 
I could hear the noise of traffic in 
the street below. A good noise. 
And in my mirror I could see a 
pepper-tree branch. Lovely thing, 
a tree. I knew the machine I lay in 
for what it was, an iron lung. It 
didn’t seem now to be a cage or 
torture chamber. I had polio, but I 
was alive! 

“Your temperature’s down,” said 
the doctor. “We'll keep you in 
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this private room for a while, give 
you a new start. You'll be all right 
now, Jim. Just keep workin’.” 

The nurse tipped my mirror so 
I could watch the door. I saw 
Sylvia come in. She was enveloped 
in one of those cover-all hospital 
gowns, and she looked like a little 
girl, her face pitifully small and 
scared, 

“Sylvia!” I tried to hold out my 
arms to her, but they were strapped 
down. 

Her face lit up. “Jim!” 

“Five minutes, Mrs. Marugg,’ 
the nurse said. We were alone for 
the first time since—when? 

“What day is this?” 

“Thursday.” 

That couldn’t be right. It was 
Friday when I came into the hos- 
pital. Sylvia saw the confusion in 
my eyes. 

“Don’t get all mixed up again, 
Jim. It’s Thursday, Sept. 11. You’ve 
been here three weeks.” 

One way you looked at it, I had 
been here forever; another way, a 
tuck had been taken out of my 
life and I must knit the pieces 
together again. 

“Children?” 

“They're okay.” She told me all 
about them. 

When Sylvia came next day, I 
knew her but couldn’t talk much. 
1 was glad when her five minutes 
were up. I didn’t have the energy 
to smile, let alone talk. I just lay 
there like an old inner tube and 
let the lung pump air into and out 
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of me. My body was watched and 
tended like a machine. Its tempera- 
ture was regulated; its heartbeats 
measured. Attendants moved my 
limbs, brushed my teeth, shaved 
me. 

How had I got into this? It had 
been a hot summer. Sylvia had 
been expecting the baby, and I 
planned to take my vacation right 
after the baby was born, so as to 
help around the house. We had 
hoped for a girl, and we got our 
wish. So far, so good. 

I took my vacation, but I wasn’t 
as much help as I had expected to 
be. We were both tired; Sylvia had 
good reason, but I thought of my- 
self as just lazy. I didn’t feel like 
going back to work when my two 
weeks were up, but I went. I stuck 
it out three days, then came home, 
took enough aspirin to knock out 
an elephant, and went to bed. 

The family doctor came, took 
one look at me, and said, “Get an 
ambulance. We'll take him to Gen- 
eral hospital for a spinal tap. I 
don’t like the look of this.” By the 
time I got there, they had to make 
an incision in my throat so I could 
breathe. That was all I remembered 
until I came out of the delirium. 

I whistled up my courage. The 
worst was over now, the fever, 
pain, wild dreams. Lots of people 
got polio and recovered complete- 
ly. A friend of mine had it, and 
learned to ski afterward. As soon 
as I got out of this lung and got 
my feet on the floor, I knew I 
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could walk. Once I 


again, I’d be all right. 

I asked Sylvia about getting out 
every time she came. “Maybe next 
week,” she’d say. “You’ve been 
awfully sick, Jim. It takes time.” 
I knew she was being evasive. 

“How much longer do I have to 
stay in this cage?” I’d ask the doc- 
tors. 

“Till you can breathe without 
it,” one doctor finally said bluntly. 

A physiotherapist began coming 
to see me every day. He would 
stretch my legs, move my arms, 
flip my feet. “Holler when it hurts, 
Jim,” he said. I let him move me 
as much as he would and tried not 
to make a sound. 

“We can’t tell yet just how much 
involvement there is,” he said 
cheerfully. Involvement. A phony 
word if ever I heard one. I knew 
he meant paralysis. 

They gave me hot packs too, 
now that the fever was gone. After 
the first fright at having those 
steaming blankets laid on me, I be- 
gan to enjoy them. My body would 
tingle all the way down; I felt as 
though I were coming back to life. 

I was beginning to think of oth- 
er things and other people besides 
myself. I realized that this thing 
hadn’t happened just to me; it in- 
volved my whole family and all our 
friends. All the gifts, letters, and 
messages that Sylvia brought me 
every day began to mean some- 
thing. 

Things like this happened. The 
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man we were buying the house 
from said to Sylvia, “Every time 
you pay $20 on the house, I'll put 
you down for $25.” The garage 
man said, “I’ve doctored that old 
car of yours ever since Jim bought 
it; if anything goes wrong, let me 
know, and I'll take care of it.” A 
lawyer friend said, “Ill handle 
those insurance claims for you.” 
The editor said, “Don’t you worry 
about Jim’s job; it’s right here 
waiting for him.” 

I became aware of the fraternity 
of polio victims. Even strangers 
who had recovered from the dis- 
ease stopped by. 

At last the day came when they 
let me out of the lung for a few 
minutes. I had been looking for- 
ward to this for a long time. But 
once out, I felt like a fish out of 
water. I couldn’t feel any air com- 
ing into my nose. I couldn’t talk 
above a whisper. 

But the nurse encouraged me: 
“Come on. Don’t be a piker. You’re 
doing fine. Breathe in, out. That 
enough?” 

“Yes.” I could barely frame the 
word. I had been out five minutes. 
The ka-thump of the respirator 
seemed a heavenly sound. 

Three times while I was in that 
ward, attendants came in and put 
up screens around an iron-lung pa- 
tient. Later the lung would be dis- 
connected and wheeled out the 
back door, a white cloth over its 
occupant’s face. There was no jok- 
ing in the ward on those days. But 
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I also saw men who had been 
there only a week or two get up 
and go home. 

From that five minutes out of the 
Jung, I progressed to a rocking bed 
and then to a Monaghan respirator, 
which let me get out of the tank 
and sleep in a bed again. By Christ- 
mas, I was able to visit home. 

There was some paralysis in my 
Jegs, and I was fitted with braces. 
“First you have to learn to walk 
with ’em,” the orthopedist ex- 
plained, “and then you'll have to 
Jearn to walk without ’em. It'll 
take time. You don’t walk worth 
a darn yet, but go home if you 
want to. You'll need a wheel chair 
for a while.” 

Baby Cynthia and I began learn- 


ing to walk at the same time. Her 
fat little legs, used in infancy only 
as playthings, strengthened and 
Jengthened. She found she could 
stand, if she braced her arms on a 


chair. Then one day, without 
thinking, she put one foot in front 
of the other and walked from the 
chair to her mother. 

The process is harder for me. I 
cannot walk without thinking. I 
dare not risk bumps and tumbles. 
A broken bone would cost more 
energy than I can spare. Mine is a 
problem in engineering, and as I 


try to learn to walk all over again, 
I gain a new respect for the Mas- 
ter Engineer who designed the 
human mechanism. 

Living with a handicap is a dis- 
cipline, both for the man in the 
wheel chair and for the ones who 
have to make way for him. I have 
to remember that I’m not in a hos- 
pital anymore, but at home. If I 
can’t do my share of the parental 
chores, I can at least patiently wait 
my turn. I don’t know whether I 
shall ever walk properly again. But 
I am determined not to be “poor 
Jim” the rest of my life. 

I believe in the strength of the 
human spirit, for I have seen it. I 
have seen the face of a friend, him- 
self doomed to spend the rest of 
his life in an iron lung, light up 
with joy because I was able to go 
home in a wheel chair. If in the 
end I have to resign myself to go- 
ing on wheels, I hope I can do it 
with half as good grace. 

This is not the hard-boiled world 
I once thought it. And if I were 
to fail to respond to the generosity 
of others, I’d lose the value of this 
experience. 

Most of all, polio has taught me 
te appreciate God’s gift of life, 
to savor every little aspect of its 
wonder and mystery. 


RecentLy a woman’s magazine ran an article titled ] Found Happiness in 
My Second Marriage. In the next issue, the editors ran their readers’ com- 
ments. The best, I thought, was the one that went: “It was a wonderful 
article. I can hardly wait to read her next—/ Found Happiness in My Third 


Marriage.” 


John P. Gillese in Our Family (July-Aug. °54). 





The Vietnam Exiles 


Catholics willing to give up all their possessions except their faith 
exasperate their Red masters in Indo-China 


sy Patrick O'Connor 


Facts set forth here by Father 
O’Connor were laid before the Inter- 
national Supervisory commission at 
Hanor. Under Article 14 of the Ge- 
neva agreement, each side is bound 
to assist civilians wishing to move 
from one zone to another. 


HREE THOUSAND Vietnamese 
Catholics, who had lived 
under the Red Vietminh 


for 28 months, tried to break 


through the iron curtain. They 


were mostly parishioners of Tru- 
ong Phuc in_ the 
Thai Binh province. 
In violation of the 
Geneva agreement, 
the Vietminh made 
eight attempts to 
stop them. Some of 
the Truong Phuc 
people, including a 
68-year-old parish 
priest, Father Vin- 
cent Thiep, did not 
get through. 

About 600, howev- 
er, reached the refu- 
gee camp in a coun- 
try church near 
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Kienan, North Vietnam. It took 
them four days to make the jour- 
ney of about 40 miles. 

Four of them, surrounded by 
their comrades, told me their story. 
They are lean, leathery men who 
practice their faith as they earn 
their living, the hard way. They 
spoke simply and grimly. They 
and their Catholic neighbors de- 
cided to leave their villages and 
seek evacuation to South Vietnam, 
they said. 

They arranged to set out after 

seven o'clock Mass 

on Aug. 15. It was a 

good day for the ven- 

ture. Their parish is 

dedicated to Our 

Lady of the Rosary. 

In every one of their 

homes the Sacred 

Heart and the Im- 

maculate Heart of 

Mary have been en- 

throned. 

Why did they 

want to leave the 
houses, fields, and 
villages of their fore- 
fathers? Because un- 
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Tue Vietnamese Catholics are 

no strangers to _ persecution. 
They suffered one of the worst 
in the history of the missions un- 
til the French took over. Almost 
every year had its list of martyrs. 

Between 1857 and 1862, pagan 
115 of the 300 
native priests, 100 Vietnamese 
nuns, and 5,000 faithful. Anoth- 
er 40,000 Catholics died of star- 
vation after their villages and 
crops were burned. From 1883 
to 1885, 18 native priests, 270 
nuns, and 38,000 lay Catholics 


rulers executed 


were killed. 


der Vietminh, the “Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam,” they did 
not have freedom, especially reli- 
gious freedom. 

The Vietminh occupied the ter- 
ritory since April, 1952. They ar- 
rested the assistant priest, Father 
Dominic Khang, twice. He had to 
leave in May, 1953. 

The parish priest was not allow- 
ed to attend sick calls outside the 
village. The dying could receive 
the sacraments only if they were 
carried across the country to the 
church. You had to show a pass to 
come into the village for Mass. At 
their meetings, the Vietminh at- 
tacked bishops and priests. 

Every house was obliged to have 
three communist pictures, Ho Chi- 
minh, Mao-Tse-tung, and Malen- 
kov; and three flags, the Vietminh, 
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the Chinese, and the Soviet Rus- 
sian. 

When the Catholics gathered 
outside their church after Mass on 
the 15th, a group of Vietminh or- 
dered them to wait for a meeting. 
For more than an hour, the Viet- 
minh harangued them, arguing 
against departure. The people were 
unimpressed. They went home for 
their little bundles and set out, 
men, women and children, for 
freedom. Father Thiep headed the 
column. 

A short distance from the main 
village, armed Vietminh soldiers, 
estimated at about 500, barred the 
road. They seized the priest and 
dragged him into a ricefield. Dom- 
inic Tap, aged 58, was beaten with 
guns. Eleven other men were 
thrown to the ground and their 
arms bound tightly behind their 
backs with wire. One weatherworn 
peasant rolled up his sleeves and 
showed the marks of the wire, 
visible six days later. 

Soldiers marched the priest back 
to the village. About 1,000 of his 
parishioners turned back. The 
others stood their ground. 

After a while, the Vietminh un- 
bound the 11 men and harangued 
the people again. Smaller now, but 
still determined, the column of 
refugees started moving forward 
once more. For four days, they 
struggled on against threats and 
obstacles. Twice, armed Vietminh 
soldiers tried to stop them. At a 
former French outpost, Vietminh 
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guards put a barbed-wire barrier 
across the road to prevent them 
from passing. 

The refugees walked into flood- 
ed rice fields to go around the bar- 
rier. All, including women carry- 
ing infants, went through the 
breast-high water. 

At Vannam, the Vietminh or- 
dered the boatman not to ferry 
them across the river. Some turned 
back here. Some joined Catholics 
leaving from another parish. 

The refugees I interviewed took 
a road along the river. They slept 
two hours in the open that night, 
and started again in the darkness 
at 2 a.M. They succeeded in hiring 
boats to cross the river at Ninh 
Giang. The next day about 200 
paid to ride motor vehicles going 
to Haiduong in the free zone. 
Vietminh intervened, forbidding 
vehicles to carry the rest. 

These set out on foot toward 
Kienan. That would mean another 
wide river to cross. When they 
reached it, the Vietminh ordered 
boatmen not to take them. They 
spent two nights on that river 
bank. Five Vietminh tried to make 
them move back. One refugee heard 
Vietminh proposing to take babies 
from mothers’ arms. 

Father Dominic Khang, former 
assistant at Truong Phuc now in 
the refugee camp near Kienan, 
heard that the refugees were 
stranded at the river. This river is 
the boundary of the free zone. 

Father Khang stood on the op- 
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posite bank. The people recognized 
the cassocked figure. Five men 
plunged in and swam across. Drip- 
ping and breathless, they were 
helped ashore by their former 
curate. 

He tried desperately to get 
means of bringing others across. 
He could hire only one rowboat, 
which he brought by truck to the 
river. 

On the morning of Aug. 19, Fa- 
ther Khang and his helpers started 
ferrying refugees over. Only about 
a dozen could fit into the boat. 

Providential help came after the 
third crossing. Nine fishing boats 
came sailing up the river. These, 
each the home of a Catholic fisher 
family, had headed for open sea, 
also intending to escape. Contrary 
winds blew them up the same estu- 
ary that the hundreds of refugees 
were trying to cross. With those 
large boats joining the rescue oper- 
ations, all the refugees were safely 
landed on the upper bank in three 
hours. 

Four miles by road _ brought 
them to the country church where 
I found them. They were greatly 
concerned for their priest and 
neighbors the Vietminh still hold. 

The refugees, when I last saw 
them, were living in straw huts or 
inside the church awaiting trans- 
portation south, They’ve given up 
all their possessions except what 
they could carry. But that includes 
their greatest treasure, the faith 
which they carry in their hearts. 
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Stereatrons in 


Your Future 


A new field of science may change your 


life within the next few years 


By Corne.ius Ryan 


Condensed from Collier’s* 


NEW FIELD of science, stere- 
atronics, now rivals the 
atom in its promise to rev- 

olutionize our way of living. What’s 
more, it is paying off right now in 
hundreds of industrial uses. 

Television sets are much less ex- 
pensive now than they were a few 
years ago. More and more tape 
recorders are being sold. Five years 
back, they were too costly for most 
people. Ten years ago, they weren’t 
to be had at any price. 

New phonographs sound better 
than models just a few years old. 
There are many reasons, but one 
important contribution is made by 
a new-style pickup. 

A recent innovation in automo- 
biles is a headlight that dims auto- 
matically as another car approaches. 

Are you reading this magazine 
by fluorescent light? Its glowing 
tube was one of the first fruits of 
the new science. The photoelectric 
cell that opens doors automatically 
was another. 

The exciting fact is not only that 
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these changes are occurring (they’re 
insignificant compared to what’s 
coming), but that they are caused 
by little bits and pieces of solid 
matter, tiny, brightly colored rings, 
wafers, and blocks, many of them 
no larger than the letter o on this 
page. 

Those little objects, called stere- 
atrons, are tipping the electronics 
industry upside down. Ways to use 
them are being discovered faster 
than they can be developed. Some 
of them give off power when light 
is applied. Others give off light 
when power is applied. Some vi- 
brate with tremendous speed. Some 
change alternating to direct cur- 
rent, or amplify an electronic sig- 
nal, or delay a signal for an instant, 
or remember it indefinitely. 

In the latest television sets the 
coating on the TV screen is com- 
posed of thousands of tiny sterea- 
trons. Other stereatrons are begin- 
ning to take over the functions of 
the vacuum tubes in many kinds 
of electronic equipment. The mag- 
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netic surface of the tape recorder, 
which “remembers” sounds fed to 
it, also consists of many tiny solids. 
Other solid devices are being used 
to help translate the vibrations of 
a phonograph needle into enjoy- 
able sound. 

Those are all present uses of the 
stereatron, and there are many 
more. The future uses, those ex- 
pected in just a few years, are 
countless. 

A dentist’s drill being developed 
consists principally of a piece of 
nickel, one of the vibrating sterea- 
trons. By vibrating 29,000 times a 
second, it sets up sound waves 
which drill quietly and painlessly. 
Through the use of stereatrons, 
refrigerators and air conditioners 
without moving parts may soon be 
developed. A new clinical ther- 
mometer uses a stereatron that re- 
acts to heat; powered by a tiny 
battery, it shows a patient’s tem- 
perature within seconds. 

Someday, not too many years 
from now, your house will light up 
automatically as the sun goes down. 
The light will come from the en- 
tire surface of your ceilings (or 
walls, or windows, if you wish), 
instead of from isolated bulbs. 

A variety of tubes, coils, and 
transformers has made _ possible 
the marvel of modern radios, TV 
sets, lighting, and household appli- 
ances. Now scientists are finding 
that tiny stereatrons do many jobs 
just as well, and some a great deal 
better. 
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Actually, radio engineers stum- 
bled on the first practical stereatron 
long before they invented the vacu- 
um tube, but failed to realize the 
stereatron’s significance. 

Remember the crystal in the 
“cat’s whisker” radio of the 1920's? 
Nobody knew why it worked, but 
it did unscramble radio waves as 
they came in on an antenna. At 
the same time it transmitted enough 
energy to vibrate the diaphragms 
in a pair of earphones, so that radio 
waves became audible sound. But 
the crystal had major shortcomings. 
It wouldn’t amplify the sound it re- 
ceived, and you might spend hours 
poking at it before getting the sta- 
tion you wanted. It ultimately was 
abandoned in favor of the more 
dependable vacuum tubes. 

“For all the years since,” says Dr. 
Lloyd T. DeVore, chief of Gener- 
al Electric’s electronics laboratory, 
“we've been inventing wonderful 
gadgets in glass, wire, and metal 
to make our electronic equipment 
work. If we'd only known it, na- 
ture, with a little help from us, 
could have done the same jobs at 
a fraction of the power and cost.” 

Today, nature is getting a sec- 
ond chance. One of the most im- 
portant results will be the cutting 
down to miniature sizes of elec- 
tronic apparatus, from bulky com- 
puters to portable radios. Some 
computers now in use are so big 
they occupy whole buildings. The 
same machines, using stereatrons, 
wili fit into a space not much larg- 
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er than a couple of filing cabinets. 
Furthermore, they'll be more eff- 
cient, more economical, and longer- 
lasting than any computer made 
today. 

The same benefits will apply to 
radio. “The innards of tomorrow’s 
little portable radio,” Dr. Irving 
Wolff of RCA told me, “will be 
nothing more than a small loud- 
speaker and a plastic plate with 
some lines and bumps in it. The 
lines will be a printed electrical 
circuit, and the bumps will be lit- 
tle stereatrons that will do all the 
work. A tiny battery will run the 
radio for a year.” 

Most stereatronic devices now be- 
ing manufactured are going to the 
armed services. Solids are replacing 
various parts in radio transmitters 
and receivers, radar sets, antiair- 
craft-target calculators, weapons- 
control systems, submarine sound 
apparatus, aircraft computers, and 
guided missiles. But once the re- 
quirements of the services have 
been filled you can expect a grad- 
ual flow of stereatronic equipment 
which, over the years, will touch 
on nearly every aspect of your life. 

The greatest impact will occur 
in your home. For years, scientists 
have talked of a dream house that 
would be equipped with closed- 
circuit TV, ranges that cook meals 
in seconds, electronic temperature 
controls, automatic room lighting, 
and a long list of other features. 

“All of those advances have been 
technically possible for a long time,” 
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Dr. Wolff said, “but they were 
impractical, physically and econom- 
ically.” Hundreds of vacuum tubes, 
numerous metal components, miles 
of wire and great quantities of 
power would have been needed to 
make the equipment work—all at 
great cost. 

Today the dream house has been 
made practical by stereatrons. Stere- 
atron-studded wiring, strung inside 
your walls, will provide plugless 
and shockless electric power. A ster- 
eatron touching the outside of the 
wall will pick up current without 
requiring an outlet. Electric power 
will be less expensive, too. Sterea- 
trons used by the power company 
will help cut the cost of producing 
electricity, and the stereatronic ap- 
pliance in your home will need 
less power. 

A new method of carrying elec- 
tronic impulses to the phosphors 
on your TV screen will ultimately 
make possible picture-on-the-wall 
television. Instead of the bulky pic- 
ture tube which now comprises 
nearly half your TV set, you'll 
have a flat screen that will be con- 
nected to your receiver by a few 
wires, and can be hung anywhere. 
The pictures can be in full color, 
of course. 

Stereatronic advances will bring 
down the cost of television sets so 
that it will be practical to have a 
number of receivers and screens in 
your house. They will provide not 
only entertainment, but closed-cir- 
cuit communication within the 
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home, vwzhen used with small, port- 
able TV cameras. The new cam- 
eras, about half the size of a 
telephone directory and weighing 
only a few pounds, will let you 
keep an eye on Junior in the play- 
room, or check to see who’s ringing 
the front doorbell. The effective- 
ness of these midget cameras lies 
in a stereatronic coating on the 
face of a tube known as the Vidi- 
con. 

The RCA Vidicon tube costs 
about $100 at present. The tube 
which does the same job in a stu- 
dio camera is considerably more 
sensitive, but it is also much more 
expensive. Of course, the Vidicon 
tube is only part of the camera; 
the complete Vidicon camera costs 
about $900, far too much for gen- 
eral household use. However, add- 
ing more stereatronic devices will 
lower the price substantially, per- 
haps down to $150. 

And that will be a bargain in- 
deed, because besides watching the 
baby, the Vidicon camera can take 
home movies on magnetic tape. No 
processing will be required and 
you won't need a special projector. 
You'll simply play the video tape 
back through the recording appara- 
tus and watch on your TV screen, 
in full color and with sound, the 
pictures you shot a few minutes 
before. 

You'll also be able to use your 
recording apparatus to tape your 
favorite television shows. More- 
over, you'll be able to buy video 
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tape recordings of musical stage 
shows, just’as you now purchase 
your phonograph records or 16- 
millimeter home movies. 

By making use of the transistor 
(the most famous of the sterea- 
trons, consisting of -a tiny solid 
within a plastic or metal case), 
Bell Telephone engineers have al- 
ready made direct long-distance 
dialing available in some commu- 
nities. The transistor will improve 
telephonic communication in other 
respects, too. Jack A. Morton, in 
charge of transistor development 
at Bell Laboratories, explained 
how. 

“In a modern telephone switch- 
ing office, to handle 10,000 subscrib- 
ers at top speed, we need 40,000 to 
50,000 relays or switching units,” 
Morton told me. “We'd like to re- 
place these metal units with vacu- 
um tubes, which work 1,000 times 
as fast. But the average tube lasts 
only a few thousand hours. Transis- 
tors may solve the problem. They’ll 
do the same job as vacuum tubes, 
using only a fraction of the power. 
Unlike tubes, they need no warm 
up. And above all, they’re rugged. 
You can drop them or shoot them 
out of a gun—there’s nothing to 
break. They should last for years.” 

Some transistors are already on 
the market, but they cost from 
$3.75 to $50. Ultimately they should 
be available for less than $1. Mean- 
while, they are being built into at 
least one consumer product, the 
hearing aid. As a result, the appli- 
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ances have been made small enough 
to be hidden in a woman’s hair. 

Bell Laboratories, which invented 
the transistor, recently announced 
another new  stereatronic device 
that’s even more spectacular: the 
world’s first efficient solar-power 
system. The sun showers the earth 
with more than one quadrillion 
kilowatt-hours of energy daily. 
This is comparable to all the ener- 
gy in the world’s reserves of coal, 
oil, natural gas and uranium—and 
almost every bit of it goes to waste. 
The greatest efficiency achieved up 
to now in converting sunlight di- 
rectly into power has been about 
1%. An example is the photoelec- 
tric cells in photographers’ light 
meters. Bell’s experimental solar- 
power set (which, incidentally, is 
not much larger than a light me- 
ter) is six times more efficient. 

The Bell solar energy converter 
consists of ten thin wafers of spe- 
cially treated silicon. These sensi- 
tive strips are linked together with 
thin wires which run to two ter- 
minals. From the terminals, the 
converter is connected to the pow- 
er-consuming appliance. When the 
sun’s rays hit the sensitive silicon, 
sufhcient power is produced to run 
low-current equipment. In demon- 
stration, the device ran a cigarette- 
pack-sized radio and a toy Ferris 
wheel. 

Although it’s doubtful that solar 
power will be cheap enough in our 
lifetime to power great factories, 
other stereatronic advances may 


revolutionize the operation of in- 
dustry. Chief among these are the 
projected computers. Even the rel- 
atively clumsy computers of today 
are taking over many industrial 
chores, particularly in accounting, 
inventory-taking, and certain self- 
service operations. The streamlined 
“electronic brains” of the near fu- 
ture may take over the whole fac- 
tory. 

The new science of stereatronics 
will aid even the blind. At the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, a team of scientists under the 
direction of Dr. Clifford M. Witch- 
er, himself blind, is developing a 
stereatronic bag of tricks. Their 
efforts eventually may make it pos- 
sible for a blind man to “see” 
where he’s going through a series 
of impulses communicated to his 
hand. 

“But eventually,” Professor Thom- 
as told me, “by using all types of 
stereatronic devices, we'll be able 
to produce a radar-type instrument 
which will paint a map in Braille 
for a blind person.” 

No one is more impressed by the 
tremendous new avenues of prog- 
ress opened up by the stereatrons 
than are the scientists themselves. 
“You might sum up the signifi- 
cance of the new science this way,” 
said Dr. Henry O’Bryan, manager 
of Sylvania Electric’s physics de- 
partment, “First came electricity, 
then electronics. Now we’re beyond 
electronics into something just as 
far-reaching.” 





Union Member: Lazy Man 


Empty seats at labor meetings 


are used by the workingman’s enemies 


By Vicror Riese 


Condensed from the Freeman* 


HEN a labor union is domi- 
nated by communists or 
gangsters, whoistoblame? 

The rank-and-file union member 
who apathetically lets them take 
over. Most members of the nation’s 
75,000 locals are too indifferent to 
attend meetings at which their eco- 
nomic fate is decided. 

A union with 20,000 members 
may be run by the mere 50 who 
turn out for meetings. It is esti- 
mated that of this country’s 16 mil- 
lion union members, only about 
750,000 vote or check on their ofh- 
cers’ financial, industrial, and po- 
litical policies. 

A notorious pro-Soviet labor 
union is the Mine, Mill, and Smel- 
ter Workers. It was expelled from 
the CIO in 1949 as a follower of 
Soviet policy. Its leaders have been 
accused of being part of the Soviet 
undercover apparatus. Its national 
counsel, Nathan Witt, invoked the 
5th Amendment and refused to 
deny membership in the commu- 
nist cell to which Alger Hiss be- 
longed. 

This union controls workers who 
New 
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dig our vital copper, nickel, and 
uranium. They are in key uranium 
smelter plants and in the superse- 
cret heavy-water plant at Trail, 
British Columbia. The Red leader- 
ship of this union’s 100,000 mem- 
bers endangers the security of our 
nation. Yet a survey of its local 
meetings shows that often only 30 
to 50 members come to regional 
meetings at which union policy is 
voted upon. 

In an election Nov. 2, 1953, no 
one bothered to run against the 
Red clique’s candidate for presi- 
dent, and fewer than a third of the 
members took the trouble to vote. 
Further, the union’s secretary-treas- 
urer was re-elected, even though a 
year earlier he had refused to an- 
swer this question put to him by 
the Senate Internal Security sub- 
committee: “Do you feel that you 
are innocent of any part in a con- 
spiracy to undertake to overthrow 
the government by force and vio- 
lence?” 

The 70,000 rank-and-file mem- 
bers who were too lazy to vote de- 
livered their union by default fo a 
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man whose loyalty to our country 
is seriously in doubt. 

The apathy of union members is 
underlined by the following case. 
In March, 1953, a strike shut down 
the big General Electric plant at 
Evendale, Ohio, which was turn- 
ing out jet motors to power the 
aircraft then sweeping Russia’s 
MIGs out of the Korean skies. 

The AFL International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, one of two 
unions involved at this GE plant, 
a clean, incorruptible union, had 
called a meeting to conduct a strike 
vote. This union had some 1,100 
members in the plant. Only 114 
showed up. Of those who attended, 
85 voted for the walkout. Thus 
8% of the affected membership 
decided union policy. 

The other union there, the CIO 
United Automobile Workers, had 
4,800 men at the plant. At a meet- 
ing which called the strike, some 
1,200 were present; only one mem- 
ber in four cared enough to come 
out to vote. 

The leadership of the United 
Electrical Workers (UE) is as no- 
toriously pro-communist as that of 
the Smelter Workers and it is as 
strategically located in the heart of 
our defense industry. In congres- 
sional hearings, witnesses have 
linked UE leaders such as Jim 
Matles, national organizer, and 
Julius Emspak, national secretary- 
treasurer, with the Soviet appara- 
tus. Is this the result of rank-and- 
file laziness? 
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When the 17,000-member electri- 
cal union at the GE Schenectady 
plant was under UE control, only 
50 to 200 attended meetings. Yet 
this plant turns out precision elec- 
tronic mechanisms which can be 
the difference between victory and 
defeat in any future war. At West- 
inghouse plants near Philadelphia, 
local union policy is often decided 
by ten to 25 members out of a 
membership of 8,000. 

Normal attendance in locals with 
from 200 to 4,000 members runs 
from 2% to 8% of the member- 
ship, according to a study pub- 
lished by Cornell university, and 
in large locals attendance some- 
times drops to 1%. 

Apathy respects no skill, talent, 
nor occupation. Artisan and artist 
alike suffer from the lazybug. The 
AFL Radio and Television Artists, 
New York local, has 4,000 mem- 
bers, among them the best-known 
radio voices and TV faces in the 
world. Yet at a meeting on April 
2, last year, only 80 bothered to 
come and decide on policy. The 
radio and TV field was at that 
time the center of a pro-communist, 
anticommunist controversy. The 
left wingers had 58 members pres- 
ent, and they passed pro-commu- 
nist resolutions. To rescind them, 
the union’s officers had to resort 
to a mail referendum of all 4,000 
members. 

For years, the Radio Writers’ 
guild held monthly meetings at- 
tended by an average of only 30 
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of its 500 members, and the left 
wingers captured it easily. A few 
years ago the union’s executives 
rejected a resolution that it offer 
its services and talents “in the na- 
tional interest” in time of emer- 
gency. 

In July, 1950, a few weeks after 
the communists invaded South Ko- 
rea, the executive council again 
rejected a resolution which would 
have placed the guild in support of 
our government. One council mem- 
ber said that he would never vote 
for such a resolution because he 
had been informed that the sole 
purpose of American troops in Ko- 
rea was to smash Korean labor 
unions. 

Just as communists have taken 
over unions, so have crime syndi- 
cates. In New Jersey and elsewhere, 
there are local construction unions 
which almost never hold meetings, 
and their members never demand 
them. These unions become the 
personal property of their officials, 
and are used as fronts for shake- 
downs and multimillion-dollar 
gambling rackets. 

So aghast at the apathy of dues 
payers was one newcomer to labor 
leadership that he recently launched 
a crusade in his union to place the 
responsibility where it belonged, 
on the rank-and-file member. This 
man, who refuses to draw a per- 
sonal expense account from his 
union, New York Musicians local 
802, is its president, Al Manuti. 
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Local 802, with 30,000 members, 
is the world’s largest musicians’ 
local. Manuti arrived at a mem- 
bership meeting last November to 
find just a few seats occupied. As 
a result, the entire front page of 
the next issue of the union’s publi- 
cation, Allegro, was devoted to a 
simulated classified advertisement 
appealing to members to attend 
the next meeting. 

Al Manuti has many counter- 
parts among the 250,000 union lead- 
ers in the U.S. These men want 
the members to carry some of the 
responsibility for policies and to 
help fight off the underworld and 
undercover vultures who are ready 
to capture unions run by only a 
handful of members. 

The American Guild of Variety 
Artists hurled at its members this 
ironic challenge on “How to Kill 
a Union” in the January, 1954, edi- 
tion of acva News: “Don’t at- 
tend meetings. If you go, go late. 
Don’t accept any office. It’s easier 
to criticize. Insist on official notices 
being sent you but don’t pay any 
attention to them. Under no cir- 
cumstances, offer constructive sug- 
gestions.” 

Neither scandals nor the security 
of our nation nor pride of organi- 
zation stirs the vast majority of 
the nation’s 16 million rank-and- 
filers; and labor leadership con- 
tinues, for the most part, to go by 
default. It is time that the blame 
be put squarely where it belongs. 








If your parish has a building program, here are some 


Rules for Raising Money 


By James Kine Quay 


Condensed from Philanthropy* 


Tue Catuoxic Dicrst has been 
trying to help pastors and church 
workers with their financial problems 
through a monthly feature, “How 
Your Church Can Raise Money.” 
Here are a few suggestions about 
how to go after the larger gifts need- 
ed for building a church, school, 
convent, or rectory, or to pay off a 
debt. Mr. Quay is an expert in the 
highly specialized field of institution- 


al fund raising. 
R fishing, and it can be just 
as exciting and interesting. 
It requires just as much patience 
and persistence, and its rewards and 
disappointments are often just as 
unpredictable. 

The man who would raise 
money must have optimism, imagi- 
nation, tact, patience, resourceful- 
ness, persistence, a sense of humor, 
and an inexhaustible capacity for 
hard work. He must believe in 
himself; he must believe in his 
cause; he must believe in people; 
and, if he would maintain a spirit 
of undiscourageable enthusiasm, he 
must believe in God. 


York City 19. 


\ISING MONEY is much like 


*Plaza hotel, New Spring, 
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There is no simple formula for 
raising money, but here are a few 
principles that I have found help- 
ful. 

1. Don’t beg. Your own. self- 
respect is absolutely indispensable. 
If you are apologetic, your pros- 
pect will sense it as quickly as you 
do the attitude of the beggar on 
the street, and his reaction will be 
exactly that of yourself to the beg- 
gar. He may give you a beggar’s 
dime, to ease his conscience, but 
his gift will be smaller than your 
cause requires and smaller than he 
can comfortably give. 

2. Never forget this basic law of 
influencing human behavior: “The 
gardener does not lay down the 
law to the rosebush; the rosebush 
lays down the law to the gardener.” 
If you keep this in mind, you won’t 
need any textbook on how to do 
the job. You are the gardener; your 
prospect is the rosebush. It is he 
and not you who calls the tune 
through every stage of your solici- 
tation. 

Next in importance to maintain- 
ing your own self-respect is to have 
respect for the man you approach. 
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This means you must learn all that 
you can about him before you ap- 
proach him, his enthusiasms, preju- 
dices, ability to give. 

You will need. to assume that 
your prospect is a man of generous 
impulses. “Mr. Blank, I have called 
on you because I feel sure you be- 
lieve in what we are doing. I also 
feel sure that you will want to help 
us. Now, whether or not you are 
able to do so is no business of mine. 
My task is to state our needs and 
to ask that you give our problem 
your unhurried and sympathetic 
consideration.” Your first interview 
should probably end on this note. 

3. Avoid, if you possibly can, a 
quick response, for it will either 
be a No or a very small sum. The 
purpose of your first call is not to 
get money, but to build the con- 
fidence of the prospect in yourself 
as a person, and to create within 
his mind an enthusiasm for the 
cause you represent. 

4. Don’t be discouraged if the 
answer is No. It usually is, espe- 
cially if you are asking for a large 
sum. No man with a high sense 
of stewardship is likely to have 
large sums of money to give away 
at a moment's notice. Rather, he is 
probably committed to other gifts 
than yours for a year or more. So 
don’t argue, but be quick to agree 
with the reasonableness of his posi- 
tion. Then start laying the founda- 
tion for a gift later on. 

5. Arrange for a personal intro- 
duction. This is essential. A tele- 


phone call or a letter from you as 
a total stranger requesting an inter- 
view is almost certain to be futile. 
Somehow, a friend of the prospect 
must be found to pave the way for 
you with a personal word, a tele- 
phone call or a letter. It may take 
a year to find the proper person to 
do this, but the time will not be 
wasted. 

6. Be tactfully persistent. There 
are only two possible answers to 
your request. Stay with it until you 
get one of those answers. Don’t 
allow the appeal to die a slow 
death because of neglect on your 
part. If the answer is No, be sure 
the prospect really means it before 
you quit. Many a gift has been lost 
because the worker’s interest began 
to wane just as the prospect’s in- 
terest was beginning to rise. 

7. Make your appeal concrete. 
Most people don’t like to give to 
a general budget. The building of 
a church, chapel, convent, or school 
can all be presented imaginatively 
and attractively. Many persons like 
to make their gifts in the form of 
a memorial. If money to pay a debt 
must be raised, try to remove the 
curse by tying it in with an appeal 
for some constructive advance. 

8. Keep the prospect list grow- 
ing. The persons already contribut- 
ing to your cause can_ probably 
provide a list of prospects that will 
keep growing faster than you can 
reach them. Frequently the person 
who gives you the name is also the 
ideal one to help you secure an 
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interview with your new prospect. 

9. Don’t take money for nothing. 
Try to help the donor experience 
the spiritual satisfactions which 
largehearted giving should bring. 
Visit him or write him occasionally 
when your purpose is not to get 
something from him, but to share 
with him the joy you find in your 
cause. 

10. Don’t overlook foundations 
and corporations; these are increas- 
ingly important sources of substan- 
tial gifts. But the approach is 
somewhat different from that to 
individuals. 

Foundations in America are mul- 
tiplying at an incredible rate. This 
money has to be given away, and 
some of it you can get for the ask- 
ing, provided your cause falls with- 
in the range of interests for which 
the particular foundation was estab- 
lished. 

Once you have determined that a 
certain foundation has made grants 
to or is interested in institutions 
such as yours, your 
approach is not 
difficult. All foun- 
dations have a sec- 
retary whose _ busi- 
ness it is to receive 
such requests. He is 
usually quite ap- 
proachable; and he 
will tell you wheth- 
er or not your case 


you on how to make your appeal. 
Foundations often make their gifts 
conditional upon a similar sum be- 
ing raised from other sources. A 
letter asking for such a conditional 
gift is often effective. 

Most important of all, try to 
reach each member of the board 
of trustees of the foundation before 
your case comes up for action. Dis- 
cover individuals who know board 
members and who will be willing 
to say a good word for your case 
in person or by telephone or letter. 

11. Although I have written the 
foregoing with the large giver 
mainly in mind, the same basic 
philosophy applies to the small con- 
tributor who sends in a few dollars 
each year to help in the very essen- 
tial task of supporting the current 
budget. Don’t forget that the small 
giver deserves the same apprecia- 
tion and sense of participation as 
does the man who gives in thou- 
sands. Indeed, his gift may actually 
represent a much greater sacrifice. 











will qualify for con- 
sideration. He will 
frequently advise 


. and this is 366 Fifth Avenue, National office of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith.” 
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The Last Days of Bishop Ford 


Maryknoll’s great martyr displays the 
missioners’ spirit 


By Apert J. Nevins 
Condensed from “The Meaning of Maryknoll’’* 


Y heey GATE OF the People’s Nation- 
al prison on Canton’s Yellow 
Flower road slammed shut, closing 
off the outside world. Momentarily, 
a wave of relief passed over the 
two new prisoners. 
The prison was on- 
ly a pause on the 
way to another Cal- 
vary. But at least 
for the time being, 
the humiliation of 


public spectacle was 
over. 


The guards now 


felt free to relax 

their attention, and 

allowed one of their 

prisoners to whis- 

per to his compan- 

ion. “We're going 

to prison in honor of Christ,” soft- 

ly said the man. “It’s no disgrace.” 
A moment later, the prisoners 

were taken off to separate cell 

blocks. The woman was led to her 

part of the prison, the man to his. 

The woman didn’t know it then, 

but she was the last friend to hear 

Bishop Francis X. Ford’s voice. 


“We're going to prison in honor 
of Christ,” he had said. “It’s no 


disgrace.” 


The locale is Kaying, Kwang- 
tung, China, two 
days before Christ- 
mas, 1950. Bishop 
Ford is busy in his 
cathedral rectory 
clearing up details, 
because he knows 
that time is run- 
ning out. It has 
been a year since 
the Reds came to 
Kaying, and every 
day the noose draws 
tighter. 

Suddenly there 

are the sounds of 

cars driving up, running feet, muf- 

fled shouts. Red soldiers surround 

the mission, and officials of the 

provincial police hurry inside. Some 

of them detain Bishop Ford in 

a room downstairs, while others 
search the rest of the house. 

That night Bishop Ford sleeps 

on the dining-room table; two sol- 


*Copyright 1954 by the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America, and reprinted with the permission 
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diers stand guard over him. The 
next day he is moved to his room. 
He will not leave it until April 14, 
but for one exception. 

For the first three nights, the 
whole house is lighted up until 
dawn. Around thes clock, a search 
goes on. Every inch of space is ex- 
amined, the cathedral, bishop’s 
house, mission, convent, combina- 
tion water-and-bell tower, student 
hostel, all the outbuildings. Every 
book in the mission is subjected to 
minute scrutiny; every marked pas- 
sage is noted. 

The people of Kaying are 
shocked. They know the bishop as 
a man of charity, a neighbor who 
has long lived among them. A peti- 
tion is drawn up for his release, 
and more than 1,000 names are 
signed to it. The names are re- 
corded by the communists, but the 
petition itself is ignored. A non- 
Christian of Kaying, a Mr. Yap, is 
so upset at the treatment being 
given to the bishop that he jour- 
neys to Canton at his own expense 
in the hope of having the Ameri- 
can released. But the trip is of no 
avail. 

The communists have plans to 
use Bishop Ford as the keystone 
of their attack on religion in China. 
The Chinese newspapers are filled 
with the fabricated charges being 
made against him. Even Pravda, in 
far-off Moscow, takes up the attack. 
An investigator is brought to Ka- 
ying from Peking to prepare “evi- 
dence” for the trial. Unending 
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questioning of Bishop Ford begins. 

On Feb. 2, he manages to have 
a note smuggled to some of his 
missioners who also are imprisoned 
in the house. The bishop writes, 
“They kept at me for five hours 
steady today, and I am exhausted. 
They have nothing serious on me, 
and I refuse to worry.” 

Toward the end of February, the 
other missioners under arrest watch 
the guards escort Bishop Ford to 
the front of the unfinished new 
cathedral. The cornerstone, or- 
dered months earlier, has arrived, 
and Bishop Ford is taken down to 
show where it should be placed. 

The priests watching from the 
mission window grieve to see their 
bishop looking pale, gaunt, hag- 
gard. The hours of unending ques- 
tioning have had their effect. The 
trumped-up charges against Bishop 
Ford are solemnly printed in pa- 
pers all over China: head of U.S. 
spy ring, would-be saboteur of the 
communist national-church move- 
ment, harborer of agents of the 
Kuomintang, organizer of an army 
to overthrow the “People’s govern- 
ment.” The propaganda would be 
ridiculous, except that it is taken 
seriously by the Reds and their 
dupes. 

On the morning of April 14, 
1951, Bishop Ford and his secre- 
tary, Sister Joan Marie, are taken 
from the mission by 30 soldiers. 
The two Americans are bound like 
common criminals. The bishop’s 
hands are tied behind his back; 
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another rope is fastened about his 
neck, extending down his back, 
and looped around his hands. Ev- 
ery time the weight of his hands 
and arms pulls downwards, his 
head is jerked backwards. His po- 
sition is made all the more painful 
because he is forced to carry his 
bedding behind him. He does this 
by clutching in his fingers the thin 
strips of bamboo with which the 
bedding is tied. The bamboo cuts 
into his fingers, and they are bleed- 
ing. 

The communists lead Bishop Ford 
and Sister Joan Marie through the 
main streets. Students, soldiers, and 
ordinary citizens line the route, 
while cheerleaders direct a demon- 
stration against the missioner. 
“Death to the American imperial- 
ist!” “Death to the betrayer Ford!” 
“Death to the American spy!” 

The party moves to the bus sta- 
tion, from whence they will go to 
Hingning, a large market town 
about two hours away. The com- 
munists telegraph ahead to Hing- 
ning officials, telling them to ar- 
range a propaganda demonstration. 
The opportunity for derision pre- 
sented by Bishop Ford’s transfer to 
Canton is too good to be over- 
looked. 

The bus carrying Bishop Ford 
and his secretary halts on the out- 
skirts of town, and the Americans 
are ordered out to go on foot the 
rest of the way to the local jail. 

The Hingning officials have done 
their work well. The road is 
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lined with slogan-shouting students, 
armed with sticks, stones, and gar- 
bage. When the students spy the 
American, a great roar goes up. 
The bishop looks down the threat- 
ening line but his step does not 
falter. He walks slowly and delib- 
erately into the crowd. Behind him 
comes Sister Joan Marie, followed 
by the soldiers. 

The roar turns to shouts and 
screaming. Blows begin to rain 
down, stones hit the bishop with 
sickening sounds, garbage and ref- 
use cover him. Because of the way 
he has been tied, he is unable even 
to raise his elbows to defend him- 
self. Curses and profanity swirl 
about him. Students start running 
up towards him, to get in their 
blows. 

Now he is in the center of the 
closely packed crowd. Blow after 
blow strikes him. One youth spits 
in his face. Another jams a stick 
between his legs, tripping him. As 
he falls, kicks and blows follow 
him down. He struggles to his feet, 
and calmly continues his march. 

The frenzy and hysteria of the 
mob mount. All order has gone out 
of the demonstration. The students 
get completely out of hand. The 
soldiers, fearing that their prison- 
ers will be killed before they can 
be “tried,” try to fight their way 
through the mob to rescue the mis- 
sioners. The blood-maddened stu- 
dents are beyond reason. They 
strike out at the guards, who retreat. 

Bishop Ford calmly continues his 
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course through the mob, making 
no protest at the flagellation. Each 
time he is tripped, he somehow 
manages to regain his feet. At last, 
bruised, disheveled, and covered 
with filth, he stumbles into the 
comparative safety of the Public 
Security office. Sister Joan Marie, 
who has undergone the same treat- 
ment, follows. 

The two prisoners are locked up 
overnight in the Hingning jail. 
People are brought in to see the 
“leader of the American spies” and 
to heap abuse and insults upon 
both prisoners. 

“Where is your God now?” they 
cry. “What is He doing to help 
you? Our god is the devil. Our 
god has power over your God!” 

The next day the two Ameri- 
cans are taken to Laulung. The 
demonstration here has to be cut 
short because of rain, and Sister 
Joan Marie is able to persuade a 
guard to buy some eggs and milk 
for the bishop, his first food since 
he was taken from his house in 
Kaying. The prisoners are led 
aboard a boat for Ho-yun. Here 
one of the guards changes the bish- 
op’s ropes for heavier ones, adding 
a little refinement of his own: he 
soaks the ropes in water before 
trussing the bishop up. As the ropes 
dry, they tighten and bite deeply 
into the flesh. 

From Ho-yun, the suffering cap- 
tives are moved to Waichow; and 
then to Chengmautau, to entrain 
for Canton. The demonstration in 
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Chengmautau is terrible in its ridi- 
cule. Two holes, one above the oth- 
er, are cut in the back of the 
bishop’s black saam, the cassock- 
like Chinese gown he wears. A 
rope is tied to his hands, pulled 
inside the saam, and then out 
through a lower hole. The rope has 
the desired effect: it looks like a 
monkey’s tail. To the laughter and 
jeers of the crowd, the bishop is led 
through the streets to the train. 
The prisoners are met by another 
howling crowd at Canton. 

The prison of Canton is a sprawl- 
ing old red-stone structure. Three 
guards with machine guns are on 
constant watch. The inmates in- 
clude political prisoners, murderers, 
thieves, procurers, and _ prostitutes. 
One wing is set aside for women 
prisoners, the remaining three are 
for men. 

After their arrival, Bishop Ford 
and Sister Joan Marie are taken to 
their separate sections of the prison 
and locked in reception cells. These 
cubicles are small, narrow rooms 
with very high ceilings. They are 
dark, and they give the effect of liv- 
ing at the bottom of an elevator 
shaft. There is no furniture; pris- 
oners must sleep on the stone floor. 

Sister Joan Marie is placed in a 
cell with 17 other women. The cell 
is big enough for only eight. Two 
cups of water are given to each 
prisoner daily. No clothing is fur- 
nished; no blanket, soap, towel, nor 
washbasin. The damp and dark in- 
terior of the prison is a breeding 
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place for clouds of mosquitoes. 

For the first two months, the 
prisoners remain in the reception 
section undergoing a systematic 
brainwashing. This treatment takes 
about 12 hours a day, but occasion- 
ally lasts longer, sometimes until 3 
A.M. The sessions are bitter, full of 
hysteria and violence, screams and 
denunciations. The prisoners live 
on a starvation diet, suffering from 
malnutrition and associated dis- 
eases that place a heavy strain on 
the nervous system. They are al- 
ways on the edge of complete nerv- 
ous collapse. 

When the two Americans are 
moved to the main section of the 
prison, conditions get a little better. 
There are still the crowded cells, 
the filth, the poor food; but the 
long brainwashing sessions end, 
and only brutal interrogation peri- 
ods remain. Prisoners are given 
work to do. Sister Joan Marie be- 
comes a water carrier, a job that 
lets her move around limited sec- 
tions of the prison, and enables her 
to catch a few last glimpses of her 
bishop. Thus she becomes the only 
available witness to his final days. 

In July, she gets a brief sight of 
Bishop Ford and rejoices that he 
looks fairly well. True, dark circles 
ring his eyes and he seems tired, 
but prison life is not a health cure. 
Long months pass, during which 
she does not see the bishop. The 
year 1951 slips into 1952, and Sister 
begins to worry about her superior. 
Then, by an odd accident, she sees 
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him again, but cannot talk to him. 

One day early in January, Sister 
Joan Marie is going about her 
work. On the damp stone floor of 
the corridor, her foot slips, and she 
loses her balance. Lying on the 
floor, she looks up at a wooden 
door, the bottom of which has 
slanted slats to permit ventilation. 
Through the slats she can see a 
man coming down a stairway. He 
is a prisoner, and over his shoulder, 
like a sack of potatoes, he is carry- 
ing another prisoner. From the 
black cotton gown, she recognizes 
the carried man as Bishop Ford. 

At the bottom of the stairs, the 
prisoner slips Bishop Ford off his 
shoulder and stands him on his 
feet. The bishop’s hair has turned 
white, and his saam hangs loosely 
on his thin frame. He has a stick 
to use as a cane, but he seems un- 
able to make his feet move. He 
puts both arms out, standing there 
wavering. 

“Come on. Walk!” says the oth- 
er prisoner, with a laugh. 

“T can’t,” replies the bishop. 

The Chinese turns and pulls the 
American, as if to help him along. 
Bishop Ford tries to take a step 
forward but loses his balance. He 
collapses like a limp rag on the 
stone floor. The other prisoner 
squats, and the bishop throws his 
arms about the man’s neck. Then 
the prisoner straightens up and 
carries the bishop down the corri- 
dor, out of sight. 


“He must be very light,” Sister 
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thinks, “because it takes hardly 
any effort for the other prisoner 
to carry him.” 

Two days later, Sister Joan Marie 
sees the bishop again. This time he 
is walking slowly, one arm linked 
in the arm of a fellow prisoner. He 
is very feeble. His face is emaciated 
and terribly aged. The soft, long 
white beard that he has grown in 
prison looks like cotton. He is talk- 
ing to his companion, and his face 
seems peaceful. 

Sister sees Bishop Ford once 
again in February. The bishop is 
being carried over a_ prisoner’s 
shoulders, up the stairs. But by this 
time, malnutrition has left her so 
confused that she notes only the 
main incident and not the details. 

The year moves along. It is now 
Aug. 16. A guard comes for Sister 
Joan Marie and leads her to the 
Red warden’s office. There she is 
told that Bishop Ford is dead. The 
warden orders her to sign a certifi- 
cate stating that Bishop Ford died 
of illness and old age and not from 
ill treatment. She tries to resist, but 
in her shocked and weakened con- 
dition, she is no match for the 
communist. She signs the certifi- 
cate, noting the day of death: Feb. 
21. That was six months earlier, 


and only a few days after she had 
last seen Bishop Ford. 

The news of the bishop’s death 
proves too much for the Sister, and 
she becomes ill. She is moved to a 
hospital, her captors fearing that 
she, too, will die and that suspicion 
will fall upon them for two mur- 
ders. It now becomes important for 
them to get her out of the country 
alive. She was to have been only a 
witness at Bishop Ford’s trial; after 
his death she is of no further use 
to them. The communists want no 
martyrs. That is why the charges 
hurled against missioners are al- 
ways political ones. 

On Sept. 2, Sister Joan Marie is 
brought before communist officials 
again. They are very solicitous 
about her health. They tell her that 
in a few days the whole story of 
Bishop Ford will be released to the 
public. 

Because of the bishop’s many 
crimes, they say, reaction will be 
hard to control. It will be difficult 
to save her from being torn apart 
by the people, so to protect her life 
they are deporting her at once. 

Two officers escort her to the 
Hong Kong border, and_ Sister 
stumbles across the bridge to free- 
dom. 


A ertenp of Clara Barton, founder of the American Red Cross, once reminded 
her of an especially cruel thing that had been done to her years before. But 


Miss Barton seemed not to recall it. 


“Don’t you remember it?” her friend asked. 
“No,” came the reply. “I distinctly remember forgetting that.” 
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By Micnart Harrison 
Condensed from the Far East* 


N A warM Philippine morn- 

ing just a year ago, historic 

Malate church in Manila 
was packed for Mass. Throngs of 
people jammed the aisles and over- 
flowed into the church plaza and 
near-by streets. 

A tall, dark man knelt with 
hands clasped and head bowed in 
prayer. He was the man for whom 
the Mass was being offered, the 
person who had risen from me- 
chanic with a small bus company to 
President of the Philippines, Ra- 
mon Magsaysay. 

Three years before, he had 
emerged from relative obscurity to 
become Secretary of Defense. In 
that post he handed the commu- 
nists their first major postwar de- 
feat in Asia, and became the idol 
of the Filipino masses. 

A poor man, Exequiel Magsay- 
say, carpenter, blacksmith, school- 
teacher, was his father. Ramén was 
born on Aug. 31, 1907, in Zambales 
province, north of Manila. He was 
brought up in a home where pa- 
rental control was practiced. Young 


*St. Columbans, Nebraska. September, 1954. 


Magsaysay Leads the Way 


The new president of the Philippines is 
a beacon of democracy in Asia 
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Magsaysay had to work from child- 
hood, helping his mother with her 
household chores and his father in 
the smithy. 

While he was still very young, 
his family moved to Castillejos, 
near the U.S. naval base at Subic 
bay, and it was there Ramon re- 
ceived his elementary education. 
While attending high school, he 
frequently walked the 15 miles to 
Zambales academy at San Narciso, 
and as frequently cooked his own 
food. At the age of 20, as a lanky, 
shy country boy, he came to Ma- 
nila to take up engineering at the 
University of the Philippines. He 
did odd jobs here and there, mostly 
as a driver, to pay for his board 
and lodging. He was ill for six 
months. When he recovered, he 
transferred to José Rizal college, 
where he was graduated as a Bach- 
elor of Science in Commerce in 
1932. 

Magsaysay started off as a me- 
chanic with a crumbling bus com- 
pany in Zambales. He rose rapidly 
until he became manager of the 
St. Mission 


Columban's Foreign society, 


and reprinted with permission. 
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firm, and, when the war broke out 
in 1941, he had made the company 
large and_ successful. 

He married a girl from Bataan, 
Luz Banzon. They now have three 
children, Teresita, Milagros, and 
Ramon, Jr., who is still a high- 
school student at La Salle college 
in Manila. 

At the beginning of the war, 
Magsaysay served as a volunteer 
with the 31st Infantry division mo- 
tor pool. Shortly before the fall of 
Bataan in April, 1942, he joined Lt. 
Col. Thorpe and a handful of oth- 
er American officers, and with 
them organized the Western Lu- 
zon Guerrilla forces. 

Appointed commander of the 
Zambales military district, he com- 
manded 10,000 rugged men fight- 
ing for survival. He learned the 
hard way the value of discipline, 
vigilance, and quick decision. He 
had to be on the alert against pos- 
sible abuses by his own guerrillas, 
and careful lest he fall into the 
hands of the Japanese, who had 
put a big price on his head. 

Early in 1945, Magsaysay and his 
men led the American forces in 
the liberation of Zambales. He was 
appointed military governor of 
Zambales, and was promoted to 
major by Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur. 

His life as a public servant be- 
gan on April 23, 1946. He was 
elected representative of Zambales 
by the biggest majority in the his- 
tory of that province. 
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In November, 1949, he was re- 
elected in another overwhelming 
victory. During both terms in Con- 
gress, he was chairman of the im- 
portant National Defense commit- 
tee. He made two trips to the U.S. 
He came in 1948 as head of a vet- 
erans’ mission, and succeeded in 
securing approval of the Rogers 
bill providing for additional bene- 
fits to Filipino veterans. He came 
again in 1950 to obtain military as- 
sistance for the Philippines. 

Magsaysay, however, was still 
relatively unknown when the big 
break came for him in the summer 
of 1950. At that time, the Huk sit- 
uation was fast becoming critical. 
Communist agents had infiltrated 
branches of the government, and 
a communist politburo in Manila 
had plans to seize control of the 
government. 

The Catholic Philippine Islands 
seemed in grave danger of falling 
into communist hands. Drastic 
measures had to be taken immedi- 
ately. The U.S. refused to continue 
military aid unless President Qui- 
rino put a more competent man in 
charge of fighting the Huks. As a 
result, the unenviable post was 
given to Magsaysay. 

His first task as secretary of de- 
fense was to reorganize the army. 
In little more than a year he 
whipped the undisciplined armed 
forces into shape. He had special 
combat troops trained in guerrilla 
tactics and sent them out into the 
mountains after the Huks. During 
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this campaign, Magsaysay could be 
found in the front lines with his 
troops in the mountains of Luzon 
almost as often as in his office in 
Manila. Making the best use of 
U.S. military aid, he soon had the 
Huks, 20,000 strong and _ well- 
armed when he assumed office, 
reeling in defeat. 

Magsaysay jeopardized his own 
life several times in lonely inter- 
views with Huks. But he eventual- 
ly succeeded in capturing every 
member of the communist polit- 
buro in the Philippines except one, 
who was killed afterwards in battle. 

But Magsaysay did not believe 
that the sword was the only way 
to conquer. He struck at the Huks 
psychologically, also, by promising 
amnesty, land, and jobs to them if 
they surrendered. He lived up to 
his promises. In this way, he won 
many Huks back to peaceful soci- 
ety, providing them with land and 
new opportunities through his fa- 
mous EDCOR (Engineer Devel- 
opment Corps) program. 

By the middle of 1952, the Huk 
movement was smashed, and the 
communist threat had vanished. 
Small wonder that the man who 
had accomplished this marvelous 
change should have overshadowed 
all his other government col- 
leagues. 

He was already being hailed as 
future President of the Philippines. 
It came as no surprise when he re- 
signed from the Quirino cabinet in 
February, 1953, and, two months 
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later, at the Nacionalista party 
convention, was nominated presi- 
dential candidate by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

After a vigorous six-month cam- 
paign, Nov. 10 came as V-day for 
the former guerrilla leader. A land- 
slide victory, unprecedented in 
Philippine politics, over his former 
boss, President Quirino, sent the 
46-year-old conqueror of the Huks 
into Malacafian palace. 

Magsaysay’s victory has been 
hailed in newspapers around the 
globe as a victory for the anti-com- 
munist forces in Asia, and the hope 
for future Philippine stability and 
progress. From the U.S. have 
come suggestions that he is the 
ideal man to lead the free peoples 
of Asia in their struggle against 
communism. But Magsaysay feels 
that his first duty is to his 20 mil- 
lion Filipinos. Right at home, he 
faces scores of problems. 

He has asked for a re-examina- 
tion of the land-tenure system. His 
program calls for distribution of 
land to thousands of landless peas- 
ants by expanding his famous 
EDCOR program, dividing huge 
absentee-landlord estates, and gov- 
ernment settlement programs. 

He enjoys a love from the masses 
of his people that few men in his 
position have in the world today. 
He is confident that he will achieve 
his aims, even in the relatively short 
period of four years. The great 
test for Ramén Magsaysay lies 


ahead. 
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Ft ; St. Peter’s basilica in Rome. 
It is housed in a sturdy stone tower 
built by Pope St. Leo IV, 1100 years 
ago. Then, the tower was part of 
the Vatican’s defenses against Sara- 
cen attacks. Today, still intact, it is 
one of the bulwarks of the free 
world. 

I went to visit Vatican Radio on 
the invitation of Father Henry J. 
Nolan, S.J.. who is director of 
broadcasts in English for the Vati- 
can station. 

Father Nolan has been with the 
station since he left Dublin eight 
years ago. He is the only Irishman 
on its staff. 

The small size of the staff is one 
of the many surprising things 
about Vatican Radio. Aside from 
some of the announcing, which, 
being multilingual, is done by part- 
time broadcasters, Vatican Radio is 
run by only 40 persons. That num- 
ber includes directors, engineers, 
technicians, producers, reporters, 
writers, commentators, _ porters, 
cleaners, and transport men. For all 
its small size, Vatican Radio broad- 





Vatican Radio 


Pope Leo IV built a citadel against the Saracens 
that still serves Christianity today 


By O. G. Dow ine 


: Condensed from the Radio Review* 
iN ATICAN Rapio_ stands_ casts on five wave lengths for an 
i es high on a hill behind average of ten hours daily in 26 


languages. 

The buildings that house Vatican 
Radio are seldom seen by the visi- 
tor to Rome. They are reached by 
a guarded gateway to the left of 
the basilica. 

The grounds around the station 
are quiet and restful. Here, at eve- 
ning, the sinking sun comes slant- 
ing through the alabaster window 
at the back. The building itself is 
symbolic in design. All artificial 
light comes (as truth from God) 
from the center of the high, domed 
roof. Around the base of the dome, 
as the Word of God encircles the 
world, runs the lettering of what 
may be regarded as Vatican Radio’s 
commission in the world of today: 
“What I say to you in secret, speak 
from the housetops; what I say to 
you in darkness, speak in the light 
of day.” 

It was Pope Pius XI who de- 
creed, shortly after the signing of 
the Lateran treaty of 1929, that the 
tower be used to contain a radio 
broadcasting station. He ordered the 
equipment from Marconi, the man 


*Dublin, Ireland. July 30, 1954. Copyright 1954, and reprinted with permission. 
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who had given radio to the world, 
and within two years the order was 
completed. 

On Feb. 12, 1931, Pope Pius XI 
made the first broadcast over Vati- 
can Radio. Beside him that day 
stood Marconi; on the Pope’s other 
hand was his secretary of state, 
Cardinal Pacelli, who six years 
later was to become Pius XII, the 
present Pope. Behind, in an ante- 
room, waiting to give the first 
translation in English, sat a young 
American cleric, Monsignor Spell- 
man, who now is the Cardinal 
Archbishop of New York. 

Today, the studios are among 
the most modern in Europe, both 
in design and equipment. But stu- 
dios, however full of the wonders 
of modern science, are much the 
same the world over. Vatican Ra- 
dio has this difference: as my eye 
wandered from the vast array of 
switches and knobs, lights and 
plugs, it came upon a large, beau- 
tiful crucifix on the wall. 

All the studios and offices are 
housed in Pope Leo IV’s tower, 
but the actual transmitter is a little 
distance away. As we walked to- 
ward it, I asked Father Nolan 
about his listeners. 

“We broadcast in so many lan- 
guages and over such a wide area,” 
he said, “that it is hard even to 
guess at our listenership.” 

“Do you get any Red interfer- 
ence?” 

Father Nolan nodded. “Yes,” 
he said, “they try to jam us, of 


course. That is only to be expected. 
But we try to make our way. 

“They even went to great pains 
once to upset our listeners behind 
the Iron Curtain by broadcasting, 
at our time and on our wave 
length, a spurious ‘Vatican Radio’ 
program. 

“It was an ingenious idea, but 
not very intelligently executed, and 
nobody was fooled. We learned 
about it from the reports that 
trickle along the underground.” 

We stopped at the transmitter, in 
a new building converted to mod- 
ern use. In the entrance hall, in 
front of the world clock which 
ticks out the time in every country 
on earth, there is another piece of 
symbolism that summarizes Vati- 
can Radio’s mission. 

Surmounting a pagan column, 
a survival of ancient Rome, is a 
great globe of the modern world, 
and over all, in memory of the 
past and as a light to the future, 
is another crucifix. 

It was here, in the transmitter 
station, that I came across a link 
with the past. I spoke to a Vati- 
can Radio engineer who had per- 
sonally known Marconi. Looking 
around me, and thinking of all 
those other hundreds of transmit- 
ters, thousands of microphones, 
and millions of listeners all over 
the world, I wondered what im- 
pression had been left behind here 
by the man who had made all this 
possible. 

When I mentioned Marconi’s 
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name, the old eyes in front of me 
lit up. “He was a great man, and 
a humble man, too,” said the engi- 
neer; “and he based the idea that 
brought all this to pass on a sim- 
ple fact of speech. 

“Speech was transmitted from 
mouth to ear by waves, so why not 
transmit such waves by means of 
an electric current? He did it, and 
that is his legacy to us—that, and 
good memories of a straight man, 


but he smiled, and shook his head 
slowly. 

“No,” he said, “you want to 
know of Marconi, not of me. I am 
just a man who is proud to have 
known and worked with him.” 

I was still thinking of Marconi 
as we came down the long drive 
again, past the Swiss Guards, and 
out into the sunlight of St. Peter’s 
square. And I was thinking, too, 
of the amazing little station that 


is Vatican Radio, perhaps the only 
one in the world whose mission is 
simply peace and good will. 


and a sincere man, who went 
through life and hurt nobody.” 
I asked the engineer his name, 


School Daze 


Some sTupDENTs acquire knowledge, others develop resourcefulness. Young 
Johnson was definitely in the latter class. One question in his examination 


paper read: “What steps would you take in determining the height of a 
building, using an aneroid barometer?” 

To which the young man replied: “I would lower the barometer by a 
Tid-Bits. 


string, and measure the string.” 
§ - 


One 4th-grade boy couldn’t seem to get the hang of long division. His 
teacher found all the answer spaces on his examination paper left blank. But 
the boy wasn’t entirely stupid. Printed across the bottom of the sheet, in 
neat, square letters, was, “I can spell chrysanthemum.” New Yorker. 


An instructor was conducting a science course at a local high school. One 
of the requirements in the written quiz was: “Define a bolt and nut and 
explain the difference, if any.” 

A girl wrote: “A bolt is a thing like a stick of hard metal such as iron 
with a square bunch on one end and a lot of scratching wound around the 
other end. A nut is similar to the bolt only just the opposite, being a hole 
in a little chunk of iron just sawed off short, with wrinkles around the inside 
of the hole.” 

The startled instructor marked that one with a large “A.” 

From 10,000 Jokes by Lewis and Faye Copland (Garden City). 








a 1.2 Good Part of Growing Up! 


It’s good for a boy to use his hands building a Railroad 

... to use his head planning and running it... to make 
friends as the kids gather round. 

It’s good for Dad to join in. And it’s good for Mom to 

see the boy in her man and the man in her boy. 

See Lionel Trains in action at your dealer’s—the only trains 
with Magne-Traction. Complete sets as low as $19.95. 


Fishermen d & ‘ i S Ber detetle 

in the family? st fe fy of all Lionel Trains 
AIREX Spin-Fishing Gift Kits " and Accessories, 
make wonderful presents. es * eo * see the great new 
At sporting gocds dealers, if L* Lionel 1954 Catalog. 
AIREX is q division of LIONEL  ZammmEe Your dealer has it! 


LIONEL TRAINS 











HIS HOLINESS, POPE PIUS XIl, URGES 
BETTER ATTENTION AT HOLY MASS 


TO MAKE HOLY MASS YOUR MOST GLORIOUS EXPERIENCE... 
ad ae ORDER A SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL TODAY 


all the faithful. (/earest - Most Complete - America’s Favorite 


should be aware | 
that to participate Now You can Pray The Mass Exactly As His 
, JAA Qin the Eucharistic ~ Holiness, Pius XII, wishes. Without losing 
ei -~ Gaaer Guster a ss by -osd | interest ... no more day-dreaming. This easy- 
( (  preme Dignity and | %0-use, beautifully arranged Daily Missal makes 
that not in an inert fashion, giv- | concentrating a joy. You will follow the Priest 
ing way to distractions and day- at every word, every meaningful gesture. 
dreaming, but with such earnest- j The three vital parts of Holy Mass... the 
Oe aa ae ns prt _ “Ordinary” which never changes, the Mass for 
sible with the High Priest... | each Day (the Proper), and the Special Prayers, 
are located for fast convenient reference. At 
every step during this highest time of worship 
you will be in the right place at the right mo- 
ment. You will get more comfort, understanding 
and a deeper pleasure out of every Mass when 
you have your St. Joseph Missal in your hand. 


MANY REASONS WHY THOUSANDS 
PREFER THE ST. JOSEPH MISSAL 


Complete For Every Day Of The Year * Large Type * 

Most Readable Missal * Centered “Ordinary” Of The 

Mass In Red And Black * Contains A “Treasury Of 

Prayers” * Over 60 Beautiful Illustrations... 40 In 

Fine Line, 22 In Full Color * Simplified Arrangement ¢ 

No Confusing Page Turning * Simplified Calendar For 

Sundays And Feast Days * Directions Are Clear And 

Simple * ideal For Beginners * Silk Ribbon Markers. 

Send No Money—10 Day Free Trial 

SSS SSS SAS ASSSBRSS RESETS 

7 \WV\)f, CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc. Dept 2.: 
P COLOR £225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. ‘ 
S Please send me immediately the beautiful new edi- 

illustrate tion of “St. Joseph Daily Missal’ PLUS my FREE = 
COPY of the New “Catholic Birthday Book.” I may! 

\) return the “St. Joseph Daily Missal” after 10 days; 
examination if dissatisfied. Otherwise I begin pay-' 
ments of $2.00 a month until special introductory ! 
price.of $5.95 is paid. + 


Check here C) if you prefer Special DeLuxe Leather, 
Geld Edged Edition $12.50. 
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MN TR 
FREE VALUABLE GIFT WITH 
EVERY ST. JOSEPH MISSAL 


“Catholic Birthday Book’ richly 
illustrated and a thought for each 
day of the year. Space on each 
ea to enn record Birth- 
ays, endships, Anniversaries, 
etc. 384 pages. Printed in 2 colors. cITY Sous 

Sent absolutely FREE with your If you wish to make payment in full. avoiding 
order for the “St. Joseph Missal.” a Carrying and Postal Charges, enclose $6.00. ($12.50 

SEND COUPON TODAY... Sn cee coe need anenen 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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» HUGE SAVINGS! 


1915 91575 


story. 


BEST SELLER 


YOURS 
FOR 
ONLY 


and 


rose 


Readers in every state asked 
enjoy the 


Now 


Never before have you been of- 
fered such reading riches for so 
little cost! For only 10¢ you can 
live through dramatic, spectacular 
or humorous pages with any one 
of the three most fascinating fig- 
ures in recent literature. Lillian 
Roth, the Broadway beauty whose 
shocking life story is a national 
sensation; Don Camillo, the in- 
trepid parish priest whose delight- 
ful advenmeens made the _ best- 
seller lists, and Sister Cecilia, 
whose faith and daring out-witted 
the cruel Communist police. You 
can save up to $5.65! Act at once 
for this special offer. 


Take your choice of these extra- 
ordinary Charter Members’ bar- 
gains. Just sign and mail the post- 
age-free card. SEND NO MONEY. 
Even the 10¢ will be billed later. 
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| CHECK BEST SELLER YOU WANT- MAIL CARD NOW! 


“I'LL CRY TOMORROW” 
by Lillian 


FULL-LENGTH wept unashamedly 


sketched 
She made and lost a 
million before 
generated 

mental 
through faith and will power 
to new 
Readers are 


Retail Value $3.95! 
a CATHOLIC DIGEST BOOK CLUB 
of CHAI 


J Join CATHOLIC DIGEST 
s The BOOK CLUB 


NOW! 


Choose Any One of These 3 for Only 10c 


Roth. Millions 
when 
Life’ 


Roth's 


DILEMMA,” by 
Guareschi. 
books in one, 
able, 


his Is Your 
Lillian 


age 30; de 
alcoholism 
then 


with the Lord, 
cleverly, often 
As when Peppone, 
mayor, 
tened 
amusing. 


into 
sickness; 


life in God 
spellbound 


ava ntages 


many 
READERS A 
FOR IT 


AH 


>KED 


You readers, from coast to coast, 
told us you wanted all the money- 
saving advantages of other Book 
Clubs, BUT you wanted a Club 
operated by the Catholic Digest 
Editorial Board. So now the same 
experts who so successfully made 
the Catholic Digest your favorite 
magazine, will select the finest of 
the new books and offer you excit- 
ing, full-length, new best-sellers 
at big savings! 
‘ MEMBERS 
NOW! 


HARTE 
ILEGE 
Order the first best-seller of your 
choice FOR ONLY 10¢. Each 


month thereafter you will receive 
FREE an advance description of 


“DON CAMILLO, 
LITTLE WORLD AND HIS 
Giovanni to 
Two full-length 
about the lov 
two-fisted parish priest 
who discusses all problems 
then 
hilariously 

fiery Red 
wants his son chris 
‘Lenin’! Exciting, 


Retail Value $5.75! 


“THE DELIVERANCE OF 
SISTER CECILIA” as told 
William Brinkley by the 
heroic nun who made 
perilous flight from 
munist police. Here i 

. . and Death Behind the 
Iron Curtain! Miracle of es- 
cape, masterpiece of spirit- 
ual courage. Sister Cecilia 
tells her dramatic story 
beautifully, simply, with wit 
and humor. 

Retail Value $3.75! 


HIS 


acts 


RTER MEMBERSHIP 


the forthcoming selection. It will 
be another new, full-length, excit- 
ing book, beautifully printed and 
bound. And offered to you at the 
. ecial Member's Reduced Price 

only $2.95 plus shipping, even 
if regular retail values are up to 
$5.75 and $6.00! You have the 
privilege of rejecting any selec- 
tion, and you need accept only 4 
a year! 
ER MEMBERSHIP 
QUOTA LIMITED 

ACT TODAY! 


Enjoy Charter Members’ Privi- 
leges. Claim your choice of a 
thrilling full-length best-seller— 
for only 10¢—NOW! Mail card 
TODAY! Catholic Digest Book 
Club, 100 Sixth Ave., New York 
13, N. ¥. 
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100 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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CATHOLIC DIGEST 
BOOK CLUB 


MAKES SPECIAL 
THIS OFFER 


FOR CHARTER 
MEMBERS ONLY 


AT LAST! Full Length Books Selected by the 
Distinguished Editors of Your Catholic Digest 


Just mail the postcard 
today, and promptly receive 
your choice of these 3 out- 
standing books. You also 
receive FREE Charter Mem- 
bership in the new Catholic 
Digest Book Club. 


Now enjoy the kind of Book 
Club you always wanted. Catho- 
lics from coast to coast asked the 
Catholic Digest Editors for a 
new Book Club especially for 
them, Here It Is! With Editorial 
Board headed by Fathers P. Bus- 
sard, L. A. Gales and K. Ryan. 

There is no membership charge. 
Selections will be chosen from 


TEAR OFF, SIGN AND 
MAIL THIS CARD NOW! 
NO STAMP NEEDED! 





lists of the nation’s leading pub- 
lishers. You save 2 ways: 1. Save 
up to $5.65 on your enrollment 
book, Yours For Only 10c. 
2. Save substantially on future 
selections you choose, only $2.95 
plus shipping, though retail 
price may be $5.75 or $6.00. 
Catholic Digest Book Club 
100 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. 13, N.Y. 
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